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Albs - Surplices - Rochets 


Clergy everywhere are learning that the Beau Veste line of quality liturgical 
fittings are the finest available anywhere. They set the highest standards for 
perfection in tailoring skill, creative beauty and long wear. Beau Veste is 
also the leading supplier of the very finest custom tailored albs and surplices. 
Stop in today and see our beautiful garments displayed at your Church Goods 
Dealer. Look for your dealer’s name under “Church Supplies” in the Classi- 
fied Phone Book or write for the name of your nearest religious goods supplier. 


an 


ROBERT F. GAISER 


Manufacturer and Wholesaler 





Dealers in All Principal Cities of the United States and Canada 


We'd Like You To Meet... 


HOWARD R. LICHTWALD 


Howard Lichtwald is a man who rises 
on schedule, eats on schedule, dresses ac- 
cording to a pre-conceived plan, keeps his 
appointments to the second, and insists 
that everyone around him do likewise. 

He is also one of the best fund-raising 
Campaign Directors in this or any other 
generation. 

In fact, Lawson Associates would not be 
the Company it is today without Howard 
Lichtwald. He is responsible for the con- 
stant increase in the competence of its 
employees, the continuing perfection of 
the firm’s techniques, and its recognized 
spirit of beneficial service. 

The hallmarks of a campaign directed 
by this man are meticulous attention to de- 
tail, firm direction of from hundreds to 
thousands of volunteers, and a powerful 
leadership. These things inspire others to 
over-the-goal results. 

For more than two years, Howard has 
been our Vice President in Charge of 
Training. By the time a Lawson Director 
enters the Lichtwald sphere of influence 
for an on-the-job training assignment, he 
has usually already proved his competence 
by “putting over” a number of campaigns. 
What he actually receives from Howard is 
a post-graduate course in fund-raising, 
designed to lead the man to higher respon- 
sibilities. 

Howard has the respect of his subor- 
dinates (and not just because he represents 
them in our Profit-Sharing Plan whereby 
our employees receive one-third of all our 
profits). He has also the respect of those 
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members of the Reverend Clergy and the 
laity with whom he labors. This respect 
grows out of an appreciation of a com- 
petent man’s achievements. 

Would that space allowed us to present 
a complete list of Howard Lichtwald’s 
achievements. The few listed here may pro- 
vide some indication of his versatility and 
success: 


CAMPAIGN SUBSCRIBED 
St. Patrick’s Church, Catskill, N. Y. $ 68,010 
St. Louis College of Pharmacy, St. Louis, Mo. 151,361 
Central Catholic High School, Anaconda, Mont. 382,526 
Central Catholic High School, Lincoln, Neb. 524,851 
St. Edmund’s High School, Fort Dodge, lowa 618,544 
Central Catholic High School, Muskegon, Mich. 780,000 
St. Boniface Hospital, St. Boniface, Manitoba 1,000,000 
St. Mary’s Hospital, Evansville, Ind. 1,000,000 


Central Catholic High School, Grand Rapids, Mich. 1,329,370 
Diocese of Columbus Devel. Fund, Columbus, 0. 2,510,122 


So this is a salute to Howard Lichtwald 
— aman who is proud of the name “fund- 
raiser” — a man of warmth and humor 
and tremendous energy — a man of great 
accomplishment — a man who is very, 
very proud of the monuments he has left 
behind him throughout the nation in the 
form of churches, schools and hospitals — 
built by him as surely as if he raised their 
walls with his hands. 

Maybe some day you'll meet him or one 
of his many associates. We think it will 
be one of the best days of your life. 





ROCKVILLE CENTRE. N. Y. 
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Whenever the faithful have 
gathered in holy worship, 
the glow of candlelight has 
been a visual symbol of faith 
and devotion in the Church. 
This religious practice dates 
back to the early days of 
Christianity and the time of 
the Apostles. We are indeed 
proud and privileged to 
have had a part in promot- 
ing this tradition for over 


a century. 








A. GROSS CANDLE CO., INC. 


Main Office and Plant * Linden, New Jersey 
Branches: New York, New York ® Baltimore, Maryland 





To the Catholic pastor with 
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a record of success in 


raising church funds 


A MESSAGE FROM THE WORLD'S 
LEADING SPECIALISTS IN THIS FIELD 


Perhaps you think professional fund-raisers are most 
successful in churches which have failed in their own 
fund-raising attempts. The truth is that we are of greatest 
help to churches like yours that have conducted canvasses 
in the past with good results. 

In thousands of instances, such churches have met and 
surpassed goals they hadn’t believed possible. They have 
felt the plus benefits of Wells’ preliminary guidance and 
canvass direction. The pastor’s own ability, when added 
to Wells’ experience and methods, has been proved to 
assure outstanding success. 

Wells methods are not objectionable or “‘high pres- 
sure’. Our methods are spiritually-based. Our philosophy, 
which emphasizes the need of the giver to give for the 
good of his own soul rather than for the needs of his 
church, is scripturally sound. 

If you are planning a fund-raising program, we believe 
our experience can be of real help to you. A Wells repre- 
sentative will, without obligation, discuss your financial 
problems in complete confidence. Please check the coupon. 


Ves ORGANIZATIONS 
0 





CHURCH FUND-RAISING 


222 W. WELLS ST. © CHICAGO 6, ILL. © CENTRAL 6-0506 
43 REGIONAL OFFICES iN THE U.S., CANADA AND AUSTRALIA 
Wells Organizations 
Suite 1031, 222 N. Wells St., Chicago 6, Illinois 
| am interested in the following: 
[_] A Confidential Visit from a Wells Representative 
|_| A Wells Analysis and Plan Meeting 
{ | Have a Wells Representative call me 
|_| Send, free, the next six issues of WELLS WAY, the 
International News-Magazine of Church Fund-Raising 


PPPCOPC rer eeerescceseerecees 














For Priests only 


THE SACRED HEART 
RETREAT HOUSE 


SEVENTEENTH YEAR 








Closed retreats of five and eight days 


First retreat begins evening of April 17, 1955 





For Schedule and Information Address: 


Rev. R. R. Goggin, S.J. 
AURIESVILLE, N. Y. 
Phone: Fonda 3-7381 Early requests appreciated. 








Beautiful 


FLAGS clude Glory-Gloss Flag, Oak Pole. 
Brass Joint, Brass Eagle or Cross, 

BANNERS Yellow Tassels and Cord, Liberty 
Stand. 

DECORATIONS For Complete Information, See 
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Flags for Churches 





Dettra’s U. S. Flags and Church 
Flags in lustrous Glory-Gloss 
rayon taffeta are custom made and 
of finest workmanship. Beautiful 
in every detail. Individual flags, 
or complete flag outfits which in- 













Your Dettra Dealer or Write 
Dept. HP 





DETTRA FLAG COMPANY. INC. 


Onks, Pennasyivania 


FLAGMARKER AMEMEC A FOR MORE THAN 











We commend to the cof k 
attention of all users OO Co 


of 


vesture materials ’ 99 


the appended editorial Our OWT. 
from The New York 


Journal American 


“IN THE LONG debate in Congress and 
among the American people on the contro- 


Reproduced by permission versial subject of the protective tariff. . . first 




















consideration should be given to the Ameri- 
can interests involved. 


“In every case where a tariff rate is fixed on a foreign product competing 
with American goods it should be determined whether the contemplated rate 
is going to do injury to American labor, industry and producers. If it will do 
such injury it is bad. Anything that impairs the American economy is danger- 
ously bad and inexcusably foolish. 


“There has been too much inclination to base our tariff structure on how much 
it helps other countries, with very little concern over how much it hurts America. 
We have living standards that must be protected or they will fall into a decline. 
But these living standards increase the costs of production; and if foreign 
goods produced at lower cost are sold in our markets without a protective 
tariff there will be only two alternatives. One would be for the American 
standards to be lowered to the foreign level; and the other would be for 
American industries to go out of business altogether. The first is as destructive 
as the other is unthinkable. 


*...American unemployment is our chief import when cheap and even 
slave-labor foreign goods flood our markets. It is the duty of Congress to 
look to American interest first; and whenever a tariff rate is proposed that 
will hurt American producers and workers, the undeviating rule should be: 
don't do it!” 


‘The Liturgy Lives in the Weave” 
7 
ALLEN SILK MILLS 
abrics 


Charles M. Muench, Executive Director 


868 Sixth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


**Buy American” 





Trade. Mark Reg. 
IN CANADA: ALLEN SILK MILLS (CANADA) LTD., 752 VICTORIA SQUARE—MONTREAL 





VESTMENT FABRICS @ DRAPERY FABRICS @ BANDINGS @® EMBLEMS 


If you are unable to purchase Allen Fabrics 
in your community, write us at once. 





THE Homiteric sNp Pastoral Review (Monthly), Vol. LV, No. 7 (April, 1955). Copyright 1955 by Joseph F. 
Wagner, Inc., 53 Park Place, New York. Entered as Second Class Matter, October 13, 1917, at the Post Office 
at New York, N. Y., under the act of March 3 ,1879. Additional entry at Easton, Pa. Subscriptions to the U. 8. 


$5.00 per annum. $5.25 in Canada. 











Already in its second printing! 


Achieving PEACE of HEART 


By Narciso Irala, S.J. 
Translated by Lewis Delmage, S.J. 


“* the best handbook of this type...’ Joun B. Sueerin, C.S.P., Editor, The Catholic World 


The Author received his formal education in Spain and Rome. While still a youth 
he came close to a nervous breakdown, a circumstance which brought him into intimate contact 
with the famous psychologist, Father Laburu, S.J. He was not only greatly benefited by Father 
Laburu, but through this relationship became imbued with a transcendent interest in methods of 
dealing with human problems. His life was also greatly enriched by his experiences during ten 
years spent in China as a missionary, where he gained a wide knowledge of Oriental psychology. 

During the past decade, Father Irala has traveled extensively throughout the Spanish-speaking 
world, lecturing on the topics in his masterful volume Achieving Peace of Heart. He is the only 
priest ever invited to speak before the medical faculty of the University of Mexico. He is besieged 
for consultations, night and day, by people who have been intrigued by his lectures or who have 


benefited from his dynamic book. 


= * 3 ® 
Internationally Successful WOrR scsieving Peace of Heart was com- 


pleted in 1944 and its first edition of 10,000 copies was published, in Portuguese, in Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil. A second Portuguese edition was printed in 1952. In 1945, 17,500 copies were printed in 
Spanish and published in Buenos Aires, Argentina, followed by a second Spanish edition during 
that same year. These were followed by third and fourth editions in 1947 and 1949. 20,000 copies 
in Spanish were published in Monterey, Mexico, in 1952; and in that year appeared the first edition 
in the Polish language. Translated into Italian, 10,000 copies were published in 1953 in Rome. 
An edition of 10,000 copies in Spanish was published in Havana, Cuba, in 1954. 

Joseph F. Wagner, Inc., is happy to offer the first edition of this valuable book translated into 


English for the fruitful use of all priests and religious. 


e 
Reason for this Success: Achieving Peace of Heart is not a pagan recipe for 
peace in the sense of inertness—It considers peace as dynamic, not the sleep of the tomb, wherefore 
the word “Achieving” in its title—It does not seek merely to give freedom from so much as freedom 
for fully attaining human proximate and ultimate ends—Religion here is not a palliative, not a means 
to a temporal end—It recognizes that peace, in the sense of freedom from only, leaves a man unful- 
filled as a man, leaves him prey to new frustrations—It is concerned with re-education of the total 
man for his ultimate end—Written by a religious priest, it cannot be content with advising how 
to become a happy plant! Achieving Peace of Heart teaches freedom from in order to attain freedom 


for the peace of apostles happily and wholesomely dynamic. 
Price $3.50 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, INC., 53 Park Place, N. Y. 7, N. Y. 























St. Jarlath’s Church, Oakland, California 
Fund Campaign directed by The Charles J. Francis Co. 


The Greatest Possible Victory 


...is achieved when a professional fund-raising organization con- 
ducts your campaign. The Charles J. Francis Company is an ex- 
perienced, full-time fund-raising organization dedicated to the 
Catholic cause. 


RECENT CAMPAIGNS: 


Archdiocese of Kingston Marian Year Campaign, Kingston, Ontario. 
Goal, $600,000. Achieved, $1,000,000 

* Diocese of Hamilton, Ontario. Goal, $1,100,000. Achieved, $1,800,000 

¢ Newport, Kentucky: Catholic High School Program, —$510,000 

¢ St. Ambrose Parish, Berkeley, California, —$134,000 

St. Peter’s Parish, Portland, Oregon,—$132,000 - 

¢ St. Francis of Assisi Parish, Palo Alto, Calif. Goal, $60,000. Achieved, 
$97,000 

St. Ambrose Parish Campaign, Toronto, Canada. Goal, $50,000. 
Achieved, $82,000 

St. Anthony’s Parish Campaign, Manteca, Calif. Goal, $75,000. 
Achieved, $81,000 

Holy Family Parish, Portland, Oregon. Goal, $70,000. Achieved, 
$85,000 


JUST COMPLETED: 


¢ Diocese of Tucson Seminary Campaign. Goal, $1,000,000. Achieved, 
$2,000,000 


Find out more about this group of experts in Catholic fund-raising. A 
preliminary interview can be easily arranged and no obligation will be 
incurred. 


GUARANTEED GOALS plus CLIENT DIVIDENDS 


The CHARLES J. FRANCIS Co. 


FUND RAISING PUBLIC RELATIONS 
4526 The Paseo—Room 3 84 Ninth Street 
Kansas City, Missouri San Francisco, Calif. 
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Firms with Episcopal Authorization to 
Handle Sacred Vessels and Repair Them 


te 
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BOSTON 


Benziger Brothers, Inc., 95 Summer Street 
Patrick J. Gill & Sons, Inc., 3837 Washington Street 





CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
Harry D. Corcoran Co., 2127'2-2129 Market St. 





CHICAGO 


Benziger Brothers, Inc., 223-225 West Washington Street 


Lawrence N. Daleiden Co., 218 W. Madison St. 
D. B. Hansen & Sons, 23 North Franklin Street 





CINCINNATI 
Benziger Brothers, Inc., 429 Main Street 
Frederick Pustet Company, Inc., 436 Main Street 





CLEVELAND 
John W. Winterich and Associates, 3700 Euclid Ave. 





GUTTENBERG, N. J. 
Summit Studios, 112-114 71st St. 





NEW YORK CITY 
Benziger Brothers, Inc., 6-8 Barclay Street 
Engel & Sharkey, 334 Park Ave. 
Walter R. Engel, Inc., 23 East 57 St. 
The Edward O’Toole Company, Inc., 65 Barclay Street 
Frederick Pustet Company, 14 Barclay Street 
Rambusch Decorating Company, 40 West 13th Street 





OMAHA 
Koley Plating Co., 2951-53-55 Harney Street 





PHILADELPHIA 
Keystone Silver Co., 804-805 Sansom St. 





ST. LOUIS 
B. Herder Book Company, 15 and 17 South Broadway 





ST. PAUL 
The E. M. Lohmann Company, 413-415 Sibley Street 





SAN FRANCISCO 
Benziger Brothers Inc., 758 Mission Street 





TULSA 
F. C. Ziegler, 1150 South Frankfort 





WHEELING, W. VA. 
Harry D. Corcoran Co., 21272-2129 Market St. 
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WIK-UP CANDLE EXTINGUISHER 


THE FINEST DEVELOPMENT OF ITS KIND 
THAT IS NOW A SACRIiSTY NECESSITY 


WIK-UP scans 


@ No More Wicks Pushed into the Wax 
@ No More Wax Drippings on Altar Cloths 
@ No More Tilted Candle Burners 

@ No More Candle Lighting Problems 






WIK-UP TURNS ON AND OFF LIKE A FLASHLIGHT 
THE FAN BLOWS OUT THE FLAME 
BUT DOES NOT DISTURB THE WAX 


How often is Holy Mass or Benediction or some other devotion 
delayed because the altar boys have trouble lighting the candles. 
It happens many times in every parish. But it isn’t the fault of 
the candles. Good Mass candles are made with wicks that will 
stand erect when they are properly extinguished. The experience 
of the old established candle manufacturers insures that. And 
WIK-UP makes sure that those candles are extinguished prop- 
erly. : 


WIK-UP Extinguishers are made of distinctive gold and black 
anodized aluminum. Ordinary flashlight batteries power the 
WIK-UP fan through a sealed, ball-hearing, trouble-free motor. 
With normal usage the batteries last from six to eight months 
before replacing. Pastors have acclaimed it as the one answer 
to the age-old candle lighting problem. 


With WIK-UP Your Candles Are Always Easy to Light 
Because They Are Extinguished Properly 


ORDER FROM YOUR DEALER J AY Foot Size.......... $25.50 
OR WRITE \ 6% Foot Size......... .$27.50 





THE WILLARD COMPANY Patent 


Manufacturers Pending 


130 E. Lockwood Ave. St. Louis 19, Mo. 
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The spiritual elan which is the sine qua non of a real Catholic 


fund-raising success* is the result of a complex of factors. 


One of these, mentioned last month, is the fact that CCS is an 
organization of Catholic laymen. This fact alone does not, of 
course, assure success. Combined with it is the individual 
director’s personal qualifications for this highly specialized type 


of work plus the training he must have before he is qualified for it. 


All CCS Staff Directors are screened before hiring to be sure 
they have the characteristics of both personality and tempera- 
ment essential for this strenuous and often trying work. Then 
they are trained at headquarters, at seminars and as assistants 
in the field until they have demonstrated their readiness. This 
CCS screening and training is another reason you can put your 
trust in Community Counselling Service. Before you retain a 
fund-raising counsel, be sure you find out just how much train- 


ing and experience CCS can bring you. 
Write, wire or telephone us collect for free consultation. 


* Among our most recent successes are the debt-reduction and new- 
school campaign for St. Joseph’s, Demarest, N. J. where the goal was 
$60,000 and we raised $65,000 and the repair and renovation cam 
paign for St. James, New York, N. Y., where the goal was $75,000 
and we raised $90,000, 


Our Record of Real Catholic Fund-Raising Successes Is Unsurpassed 





E 











COMMUNITY COUNSELLING 





Empire State Building, New York 1, N. Y. OX ford. 5-1175 


Detroit: 776 Maccabees Bldg. Albany: 90 State Street 
Temple 2-1012 Albany 6-9530 
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INSTITUTE OF SPIRITUAL THEOLOGY 
Fourth Summer Session 
July 6 to August 3 


Dominican House of Studies, 
River Forest, Illinois. 


An integrated course in spiritual theology and allied subjects 
for the spiritual director offered to all priests and professed 
brothers by a staff of Dominican theologians. 


Limited accommodations for resident students. 


For information and prospectus of courses write to 


The Registrar, 
Institute of Spiritual Theology, 
Dominican House of Studies, 

River Forest, Illinois. 





























American carillons for North American churches 





Cathedral of the Most Blessed Sacrament, Detroit, Michigan 


A Schulmerich “‘Basilican’’* 61-bell “‘Arlington’’* Carillon, the finest 
of bell instruments, recently replaced 35 cast bells in the Cathedral 
of the Most Blessed Sacrament, Detroit, Michigan. Churches and 
institutions of all sizes are turning to carillons by Schulmerich. 
Hundreds of installations include: 


The New North American College, Rome, Italy Loyola University, Chicago, Ill. 

Catholic University of America, Washington, D. C. St. Mary's Cathedral, St. Cloud, Minn. 

Holy Name Cathedral, Chicago, Ill. St. Mary's Cathedral, Ogdensburg, N.Y. 

St. Mary's Cathedral, Covington, Ky. Cathedral of the Sacred Heart, Winona, Minn. 
Our Lady of Victory Basilica, Lackawanna, N.Y. Loyola University, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Schulmerich produces the outstanding carillons of the 20th century 
embodying the tradition and color of the finest cast bell instruments. 
While retaining all the desirable features of cast bell carillons, undesir- 
able factors such as tremendous weight, huge tower construction, 
keyboard limitations, complex automatic operation and enormous 
cost are eliminated. For complete, interesting details, write 


SCHULMERICH CARILLONS, INC. 
10D26A Carillon Hill, SELLERSVILLE, PA. 


*"Basilican"’, ‘'Arlington"’ are trademarks for bell instruments of Schulmerich Carillons, Inc. 
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Non-Essentials That Hide the 
Gospel 


By JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


66? h 
HEY Don’r SEE THE CHURCH” 


was the title of an article by Father 
Gillis in The Catholic World of April, 
1952. been in the last 
few years,” he wrote, ‘‘a revival of an- 
tagonism to the Catholic Church on the 
ground that she is primarily a political 
machine. . He went on to show 
that many of these opponents of the 
Chureh had serutinized and analyzed 
her, but had actually failed to see the 
substantial reality that is the Church. 

To illustrate his point, Father Gillis 
drew a parallel. 


“There has 


Today, many [uro- 
peans have studied America and Amer- 
ican life, but, even so, they see “only a 
big-muscled, small-brained, rotten-rich 
nation.” This is the caricature that 
they accept as the authentic portrait, 
and many Protestants likewise accept 
Catholic 
They just don’t see it. 


a caricature as the real 
Church. 

I don't biased persons. 
Bigotry against the Church has broken 
out like a rash here in the last ten 
years. Take George W. Elderkind’s 
The Roman Catholic Problem as a 
typical example. He serves up the 
usual warmed-over gibes: Franco de- 
stroying the Bibles, the Vatican bless- 
ing the Ethiopian invasion, and a few 
others. Then he adds a few up-to-date 
items, a trumped-up case against Step- 


refer to 


inaec, Jesuit influence in the F.B.J., and 
the story that Jimmy Byrnes was 
denied the nomination for vice-presi- 
dent on the Democratic ticket because 
he had deserted the Catholic Church to 
become a Presbyterian. ‘True or not, 
these charges certainly have little to do 
with the Church as Church. 


SIMONE WEIL—CASE IN POINT 


But my concern is not with dedicated 
anti-Catholic agitators, the Joseph Mc- 
Cabes, the: Blanshards, the Avro Man- 
hattans. The persons who have no axe 
to grind against the Church, the well- 
intentioned people who come close to 
the Church and yet halt on the thresh- 
old—these baffle me. Why don’t they 
see the real Church? 

Take the case of Simone Weil, for in- 
stance. She knew more about Cath- 
olic teaching than most Catholics; yet, 
she never accepted baptism. Why? 
She said she loved God, the Son of God, 
the Catholic faith, many of the saints, 
Church liturgy, the hymns, the archi- 
tecture of the Church. In Waiting On 
God, she declared: “... 1 have not the 
slightest love for the Church in the 
strict sense of the word, apart from its 
relation to all these things that I do 
love.” She was frightened by the so- 
cial structure of the Church, afraid she 
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would “catch” the loyalty to the 
Church that exists in Catholic cireles. 

Her case is mysterious indeed. How- 
ever, I do think a plausible explanation 
of her hesitation to become a Catholic, 
of her inability to see the real Church, 
was that she was looking for some- 
thing else. She was suffering, if 1 may 
use that term, from a disease of per- 
fectionism. She wanted to find perfec- 
tion even where God had not prescribed 
perfection. She was looking for a spiri- 
tual Church instead of the visible 
Chureh composed of feeble and fallible 
mortals. The humanity of the Church 
repelled her. Newman says some- 
where: “Christ, like a vision of glory, 
came walking on the waves of the sea.” 
That is what she was looking for, and 
she didn’t find it. 


BARNACLES ON PETER’S BARK 


In his Spirit of Catholicism, Karl 
Adam remarks how we Catholics see 
the Church in all its earthly appearance 
and yet we love it, not in spite of, but 
because of its outward appearance. 
We don’t desire some ideal church, a 
church of the philosopher or poet. Our 
mother is our mother, careworn and 
wrinkled though she be, and we will 
stand by her with that fierce loyalty 
that frightened Simone Weil. In our 
mother’s heart, according to Karl Adam, 
burns the ancient love. Out of her eyes 
the ancient faith shines forth, and 
from her hands flow the ancient 
blessings. 

It seems to me that unbiased and 
well-intentioned inquirers are often re- 
pelled by the externals of the Catholic 
Church, even though they are impressed 
by the inner spirit and doctrine of the 
Church. In the statuary, the music, 
the preaching, the manners and manner- 
isms of the clergy, the popular devo- 
tions, they see the human element. 
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They are disappointed to find that cer- 
tain customs and forms bear traces of 
foreign influence. 

The trouble is that they are looking 
for a spotless, primitive Christian 
Church, one that time has refused to 
touch. They dismiss the bark of Peter 
because it has gathered some barnacles 
on its hull in the long voyage down the 
centuries bearing the Eternal Truth. 
Francois Mauriac expresses it well 
when he says: “. . . there is no longer 
anything for us Christians to do but to 
bring this atrocious world and the 
Catholic faith face to face, the old 
vessel of antique form but filled with 
the Truth of which it has lost nothing 
throughout nineteen centuries and the 
waters of darkness and slime which 
bear it.” 


THE “INACCESSIBLE” CHURCH 


As Mauriac says, we have the truth 
and we also have the apostolic duty to 
bring the world and the Catholic faith 
face to face. The old vessel has an an- 
tique form: its framework was built 
centuries ago and it was built to last 
till the end of time. But there are cer- 
tain externals that need not be quite 
as antique as they are. If we hope to 
bring America face to face with the 
Catholic Church, certain externals 
should be made less antique, more 
modern, more in line with the needs 
and tastes of the American people. 

It is gratifying to see that so many 
of the newer Catholic churches are be- 
ing built on American lines. There 
never was any reason under the sun 
why a church structure in Brooklyn or 
Chicago should be European. Good 
taste and good sense demand that an 
American church be American; but, in 
addition to this fact, the apostolic char- 
acter of the Catholic Chureh demands 
that we have a thought for sincere in- 
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NON-ESSENTIALS THAT HIDE THE GOSPEL 





quirers who will visit our churches. We 
should build with a sympathetic under- 
standing of their likes and dislikes. 

In a conversation with a non-Cath- 
olic friend of mine, a sincere inquirer, 
I asked him what impression the Cath- 
olie Church had made upon him. He 
replied that the one word that seemed 
to describe the Catholic Church was 
He meant what a fa- 
mous convert expressed, when asked if 
he had been high-pressured into joining, 
that he had to fight his way into the 
Church. 

In using the word “inaccessible,” my 


“rnaccessible.” 


friend intended to convey the idea that 
it is difficult for a non-Catholic to come 
into contact with the Church. First, 
there is seldom an invitation extended 
to non-Catholics to attend Catholic 
services. Rare are the signs outside 
Catholie churches inviting non-Cath- 
olics to enter for meditation or prayer. 
For many years, some of our pastors 
even refused to post outside the church- 
doors any sign indicating the hours for 
Masses and services. 

Secondly, he meant by “inaccessible” 
the fact that many non-Catholies are 
completely bewildered if they do enter 
a Catholic church. The Mass is a 
“closed book” because it is in Latin. 
The statues, the stations of the cross, 
the lighted candles, the incense—all 
these speak in a language he does not 
understand. The least we can do for 
him is to make the art work, the liturgy 
as dignified and tasteful as possible. 





THAT OLD-TIME ORATORY 

We can make the Church more acces- 
sible in and through our preaching. If 
there is one phase of the external form 
of the Church that needs to be “Ameri- 
eanized,” it is the preaching in our 
churches. The successful non-believ- 
ing businessman or professional man 
cannot understand why a priest should 


preach in the tradition of the early ’90s, 


that grand oratorical manner that 
passed out with William Jennings 
Bryan. If he is a salesman, he knows 


that attractive packaging is very im- 
portant, and he wonders why the Cath- 
olic Chureh should try to urge the 
greatest of all messages in such an 
uninviting manner of expression. 

St. Francis de Sales was a model for 
convert-workers. When he went to the 
Chablais to work among the Calvin- 
ists, he found all doors barred to him. 
Several times attempts were made to 
assassinate him, and local authorities 
forbade anyone to listen to him. Yet 
in four years he had brought 70,000 
Protestants into the fold. What was 
his method? 

His method was to make the Cath- 
olic religion as accessible as possible to 
the Calvinists. If the mountain would 
not go to Mohammed, Mohammed 
would go to the mountain: he began to 
write pamphlets which he arranged to 
have distributed from house to house, 
as well as billposters which he put up 
in public places. Finally, he managed 
to make a few converts and he used the 
homes of these friendly persons to hold 
conferences in which he would discuss 
Calvinism and Catholicism with any 
Protestants who might happen to drop 
in. 

In these discussions, he “spoke their 
language.” One of the chief Calvinist 
doctrines was the mediatorship of 
Christ. The Protestants were sur- 
prised to hear him describing the Cath- 
olic doctrine of Christ’s mediatorship 
so beautifully. This was language they 
could understand. 


THE NON-ESSENTIALS CAN BE 
AMERICANIZED 


Pére Congar has written: 


In our days, the outward forms of 
the Church seem, to many people, to 
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cut them off not only from the Gos- 
pel and God, but also from the very 


mystery of God. The Christian 
world forms a screen in front of 
Christianity (Downside Review, 


Summer, 1953, p. 280). 


This is a rather extreme position, and 
while the Catholic Church in Europe 
may have its defects, this way of think- 
ing leads the unwary into the notion 
that there are two Churches, the in- 
visible and the spiritual, and the vis- 
ible and organized. 

In America we should not go so far 
as Pére Congar in our remarks about 
certain forbidding features of the ex- 
ternals of the Church. But we are safe 
in stating that some non-essentials do 
hide the Gospel from our non-Catholic 
These 
usually objects or customs that have a 


friends. non-essentials are 


foreign flavor. They do not “speak the 


American language” and they need to 
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be “Americanized” and brought up to 
date. 

The resurgence of interest in religion, 
as evidenced by the Norman Vincent 
Peale cult and the campaign of piety 
on the Potomac, bears witness to the 
fact that the American people are really 
looking for something more substantial 
than TV sets and refrigerators. There 
are, however, thousands of Americans 
who could never be content with “peace- 
of-mind” religion such as vou find in 
Peale’s The Power of Positive Thinking. 
They are ready to accept the Catholic 
religion if it is made accessible to them. 
At the present time they are being 
thrown off the track by externals that 
repel them or bewilder them. In adapt- 
ing the external form of our mes- 
sage to the American mentality, we shall 
be patterning our apologetics after the 
style of Christ who accommodated 
Himself to the culture and psychology 
of His beloved Jewish people. 





Orestes A. Brownson on 


Catholic Schools 


By EDWARD 5. POWER, Ph.D.* 


{ BROWNSON Was accused 
of being an enemy of Catholic educa- 
tion.! From 1855 to 1870 most Cath- 


* Dr. Edward J. Power is Associate Profes- 
sor in the department of education at the Uni- 
versity of Detroit. His works on the contro- 
versial Brownson include The Educational 
Views and Attitudes of Orestes A. Brownson 
(The American Catholic Historical Society, 
1952), five articles for the Records of the 
American Catholic Historical Society, and he 
recently wrote for The Catholic Educator on 
the subject of “Orestes Brownson on Catholic 
Higher Education.” In addition to studies of 
Brownson, Dr. Power has written widely on 
other aspects of Catholic education. 





‘Many Catholic writers thought of Brown- 
son as an intellectual tramp and few believed 
Brownson’s acceptance of Catholicism to be 
permanent. From 1855 to 1864 Catholic 
opinion which was vocal arranged itself in 
opposition to him and to some extent, al- 
though certainly not fully, this antagonism 
was due to his discussions of Catholic educa- 
tion. 

The endorsement of the Bishops given to 
Brownson’s Quarterly Review in 1849 was 
withdrawn in 1855 (Francis P. Kenrick to 
Orestes A. Brownson, February 12, 1855. 
Archives, University of Notre Dame). In 
1862 Bishop Wood of Philadelphia interdicted 
the Review (Henry F. Brownson, Orestes A. 
Brownson’s Latter Lafe, 1856-1876, Detroit, 
1900, p. 287). In 1863 the Sacred Congrega- 
tion wrote to Archbishop John Hughes re- 
questing an investigation of Brownson’s 
orthodoxy (Archbishop John Hughes to 
Orestes A. Brownson, October 3, 1863. Ar- 
chives University of Notre Dame). 

The circulation of the Review dropped from 
1400 to almost nothing after 1855. An ex- 
ample of subscription cancellation follows: 
“Please find herein a three dollar bill in pay- 
ment of this year’s subscription to the 
Quarterly Review. I am sorry to state that 
the reason for which I became a subscriber 
does not exist anymore, for I cannot present it 


olics, and many who should have known 
better, were convinced that Brownson 
was ready to destroy every Catholic 
school in sight. Brownson did criticize 
schools conducted by Catholics, and, 
being a somewhat impatient man, he 
was sometimes very stern with them; 
but it is impossible that Brownson was 
an opponent of Catholic education. 
Impossible, because Brownson was, to 
use his own words, “an uncompromising 
Catholic and a thorough-going Papist.”” 
He was never opposed to Catholic edu- 
cation. 


DATUR TERTIUM 


To say ‘that Brownson was not an 
enemy of Catholic education is not the 
same thing as saying he did not see 
shortcomings in schools conducted by 
Catholics. In the Review for July, 
1859, he wrote: 


anymore to several readers without prejudice 
to our Catholic School and without wounding 
too badly their national feelings. Therefore 
have my subscription recalled” (Father Ed- 
ward Joos to Orestes A. Brownson, October 27, 
1859. Archives University of Notre Dame). 
Father Joos of Monroe, Michigan, was spiri- 
tual director of the Sister Servants of the 
Immaculate Heart of Mary whose members 
staffed many parochial schools. 

Brownson alluded to opposition to him on 
the school question in many of his articles, 
but particularly in “Catholic Schools and 
Education” and “Public and _ Parochial 
Schools,” XII, and “The Public School Sys- 
tem,” XIII, The Works of Orestes A. Brown- 
son, collected and arranged by his son, Henry 
F. Brownson (Detroit, 1882-1887), hereafter 
referred to as Works. 

* Brownson’s Quarterly Review, 22 (1873), 
1, 2. 
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We are, and always have been, 
decidedly in favor of really Catholic 
schools, that is, schools in which our 
children are sure to be taught, and 
well taught, their religion, and we 
cannot understand how any Catholic 
at all worthy of the name can be 
otherwise than earnestly in favor of 
such schools; but we have not fa- 
vored, and, till further advised, we 
cannot favor, under the pretext of 
providing for Catholic education, a 
system of schools which will train up 
our children to be foreigners in the 
land of their birth, for such schools 
cannot fail, in the long run, to do 
more injury than good to the interests 
of religion.* 





There is a certain emphasis here—one 
to be detected by those familiar with 
Brownson’s Americanism troubles*—on 
the foreign influence being felt in Cath- 
olic parochial schools, an influence to 
which Brownson objected, and with 
some reason. Many teachers in Cath- 
olic schools were unable, and some were 
unwilling, to accept the temper and tone 
of America, the acceptance of which 
would not have hindered in any sense 
the development of sound Catholic 
thought and character. Many of the 
Catholic schools, which today are highly 
regarded, were founded by men not yet 
able to use English. On occasion these 
schools advertised a complete and prac- 
tical English education when not one 
member of the school’s faculty could do 
more than communicate his most basic 


needs in the English language.® It is 
*“Public and Parochial Schools,” Works, 


XII, 204. 

‘In fairness to Brownson it should be men- 
tioned that his notions with regard to Ameri- 
canism were most pronounced during the 
1840’s and early 1850’s. He later tempered 
his view, but the preference for Americanism 
apparently never left him. Cf. Thomas T. 
McAvoy, “Orestes A. Brownson and American 
History,” The Catholic Historical Review, 
XL (October, 1954), 262, 263. 

5Cf. Arthur J. Hope, Notre Dame: One 
Hundred Years (Notre Dame, Ind., 1948), 
pp. 26-27. Also J. A. Burns and B. J. Kohl- 
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true these schools did not continue to 
ignore such obvious deficiencies in in- 
struction, but it is true, too, Brownson 
did not continue his criticism of them 
once remedial measures had been taken. 
Even here, in his objections to obvious 
defects in some schools conducted by 
Catholics, there is no suggestion of any 
general condemnation of Catholic edu- 
cation. Rather, there is to be found, 
in Brownson’s own words, strong sup- 
port for Catholic education. 


All Catholies feel, or should feel, 
that education, either under the point 
of view of religion or of civilization, 
is useful and desirable no further 
than it is Catholic. Catholic truth 
is universal truth, is all truth, and no 
education not in accordance with it is 
or can be a true or a useful education, 
for error is never useful, but always 
more or less hurtful. Every Catho- 
lic, then, indeed every man who loves 
truth and wishes to conform to it, 
must be in favor of Catholic schools 
and Catholic education, if they are 
Catholic in reality as well as in 
name.® 


CATHOLIC IN REALITY AND NAME 


For Brownson, I think, the last 
sentence, or more specifically the last 
clause—“if they are Catholic in reality 
as well as in name’—was the crucial 
one. Too often, even today, the same 
mistake is made: everything under- 
taken by Catholics is accepted as being 
Catholic. Brownson would not cast his 
lot with those 


. . . Who imagine that whatever is 
done or approved by Catholics in any 
age or country, in any particular 
time or locality, must needs be Cath- 
olic, and that opposition to it is 
necessarily opposition to Catholicity 


brenner, A History of Catholic Education in 
the United States (New York, 1937). p. 120. 
*“Catholic Schools and Education,” Works, 


XII, 496 
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itself. These people never doubt that 
schools and colleges, under the pa- 
tronage and direction of the bishops, 
religious orders and congregations, 
and the regular and secular clergy, 
must necessarily be truly Catholic 
in character and tendency, and hence 
they conclude that dissatisfaction 
with them or opposition to them must 
indicate a heterodox tendency, or the 
absence of a thoroughly Catholic dis- 
position. They transfer to the 
bishops and clergy as individuals 
the veneration and respect due only 
to the priesthood and the prelacy, and 
to individual members of the Church 
the infallibility that can be predi- 

cated only of the Church, as the liv- 

ing body of Christ. But we are per- 

mitted neither by Catholic faith nor 

Catholic duty to make this transfer, 

and all experience proves that there 

is neither wisdom nor justice in mak- 
ing it.? 

A large part of the opposition to 
Brownson, voiced in most of the Cath- 
olic press, on the question of education 
came as a result of his unwillingness to 
accept the conclusion that schools and 
colleges founded by religious orders and 
congregations approved by the Church, 
or by bishops and parish priests, were 
religious in fact as well as in name. 
Few attempts were made to controvert 
Brownson’s criticisms of schools under 
the direction of Catholics, but many 
sought to condemn the man.® Little, 
too little attention was paid to his 
criticisms—to determine on their merit 
whether they were valid or not—and 
too much effort was expended in casti- 
gating the man and, in so doing, hoping 
to destroy, not the criticisms, but their 
source. This is an obstinacy which 
we have all encountered and of which 
we are sometimes guilty, but it was 
directed at Brownson with a fervor and 


* Ibid., pp. 497-98. 

*Cf. Edward J. Power, “Orestes A. Brown- 
son.” Records of the American Catholic His- 
torical Society, LN (June, 1951), 89-94. 


zeal hardly matched in the annals of 
American controversy. 


UNFORTUNATE 
IGNORATIO ELENCHI 


If Brownson was wrong in suggesting, 
as he did, that Catholic schools were 
weak, that they had little organization, 
that students were taught in many 
cases by unqualified teachers, that they 
failed to acknowledge the reality of 
the society in which they were existing 
and for which they were in some degree 
preparing their students, then there was 
an obligation on the part of spokesmen 
for these schools to show Brownson his 
errors.® It was not enough, as it is 
never enough, to say, as, in effect, it was 
said to Brownson, “You are wrong, in 
error, and we will condemn you.” Such 
voluntarism will destroy the intellect; 
but Brownson would not be silenced 
because others willed that he was 
wrong. Brownson was not involved in 
any doctrinal controversy—education 
vas an open question’®—and it was 
completely unfair to question his 
orthodoxy ‘because he expressed dis- 
satisfaction with schools, not because 
they were Catholic, but because they 
were not. 

While he was calling attention to 
supposed shortcomings in schools con- 
ducted by Catholics, Brownson did not 
intend his criticism to be hostile, nor 
did he impeach the motives of those 
connected with the schools, who were, 





®*Those who know Brownson may smile at 
this, but Brownson was not a man to destroy 
reason with reason. 

© The First Plenary Council of the Church 
in America (1852) had not settled the educa- 
tional question in its decrees or admonitions. 
The Second Plenary Council was held in 1866 
end the Third in 1884. The “Instruction to 
the Bishops of the United States Concerning 
the Public Schools,” a document which partly 
closed the educational question, arrived in 
1875. Cf. Peter Guilday, A History of the 
Councils of Baltimore, 1791-1884, (New York, 
1932). 
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he believed, animated by a sincere de- 
sire to do good.'! But he was far from 
being convinced that the subject of 
education could prudently be with- 
drawn from discussion, either public or 
private, for members of the laity, he 
maintained, “have, to say the least, as 
deep an interest in it as have ecclesi- 
astics or the religious, and they have in 
regard to it the common right of all 
men to judge for themselves.” !* 

Parents have a duty which they can- 
not delegate to others. They are bound 
by the law of God to give their children 
a truly Catholic education, but if they 
are convinced a Catholic school is not 
providing opportunity for a real Cath- 
olic education, they are free to criticize 
the school and refuse to support it. 
Parents are not obliged, Brownson 
wrote, to patronize schools simply be- 
cause such are founded or directed by 
Catholics, any more than they are 
obliged to support a tailoring or a hat- 
ting establishment because owned by a 
Catholic who employs Catholic work- 
men, or because recommended by 
bishops and parish priests. 


We protest against the assumption 
that so-called Catholic schools, col- 
legiate or conventual, parochial or 
private, because under the control of 
Catholics, participate in the immuni- 
ties of the Church, of the priesthood, 
or of the prelacy, and are sacred from 
public investigation and public criti- 
cism; or that we are necessarily 
bound by our Catholic faith and 
Catholic piety to patronize or defend 
them any further than we find them 
Catholic institutions in fact as well 
as in name.!* 


BROWNSON’S EDUCATIONAL IDEAL 


Brownson gave a particular emphasis 
in his criticism of schools conducted 


4 “Conversations of Our Club,” Works, XT, 
408. 

2 Thid. 

% “Catholic Schools and Education,” Works, 
XII, 499. 
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by Catholics to their departure from 
what he called the Catholic educational 
ideal. He found dissatisfaction with 
these schools—not all of them, to be 
sure, if we are to judge from his having 
enrolled two of his sons at The College 
of the Holy Cross—"™ but with many, 
not because they were Catholic, he said, 
but because they were not. 

In order to make the statements 
which he made, it was necessary for 
Brownson to have some standard or 
measure which could be used to evalu- 
ate Catholic schools. It is idle, and 
Brownson would recognize this quickly, 
to rail against something simply to ex- 
press opposition to it, but not to have 
or propose a model, ideal, or principle 
to which the thing being criticized 
should be expected to conform. Brown- 
son did not hesitate to present an ideal. 
There is no suggestion here that he con- 
structed a model or was responsible for 
the formulation of the principle which 
he accepted as an ideal for Catholic 
education, but he used it as a criterion 
for judging the schools of his day. In 
order to avoid possible misinterpreta- 
tion, I quote him again. 


Catholic education must recognize 
the catholicity of truth under all its 
aspects, and tend to actualize it in all 
relations of life, in religion and civil- 
ization. Its tendency is to aid the 
Church in the fulfillment of her mis- 
sion, which is the continuous evolu- 
tion and actualization of the idea, or 
the life of the Word made flesh, in 
the life of humanity, or completion 
in mankind of the incarnation com- 
pleted in the individual man assumed 
by the Word. The completion of 
this work is the complete union of 
men, through Christ, with God, the 
finite with the infinite—the true term 


“Of. Edward J. Power, “Brownson’s Atti- 
tude Towards Catholic Education,” The Rec- 
ords of the American Catholic Historical So- 
ciety, LXIIT (June, 1952), 125. 
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of human progress, or final cause of 
the divine creative act. 

All education, to be Catholic, must 
tend to this end, the union, without 
absorption of either, or intermixture 
or confusion of the two natures, of 
the human and the divine, and there- 
fore of civilization and religion. It 
must be dialectic, and tend to har- 
monize all opposites, the creature 
with the creator, the natural with 
the supernatural, the individual with 
the race, social duties with religious 
duties, order with liberty, authority 
with freedom, the ynmutability of 
the dogma, that is, of the mysteries 
with the progress of intelligence, con- 
servatism with reform; for such is the 
aim of the Church herself, and such 
the mission given her by the Word 
made flesh, whose spouse she is. 
Fully and completely up to this ideal 
we expect not education in any age 
or in any nation to come, but this is 
the type it should aim to realize, and 
be constantly, and, as far as human 
frailty admits, actually realizing. 
Such is the character and tendency of 
what we term Catholic education.’ 


Brownson claimed the right to com- 
pare the Catholic schools of the day 
with the ideal which he had expressed 
in order to find whether they tended 
to depart from the standard or approach 
it. Few Catholic schools, he concluded, 
came close to realizing the ideal, and 
many, he feared, were not making any 
effort to attain it. He gave several 
reasons for his judgment. 


BROWNSON’S SPECIFIC CHARGES 


1. Catholic schools fail to recognize 
human progress, and thus fail to rec- 
ognize the continuous and successive 
evolution of the idea in the life of 
humanity. 


“Catholic Schools and Education,” Works, 
XII, 500. I doubt that anyone took exception 
to Brownson’s ideal, but, on the other hand, 
he was not telling Catholic educators some- 
thing which they did not already know. Ideals 
have always, at least objectively, been 
securely held by Catholic educators. 


2. They practically question the uni- 
versality of the idea by failing to rec- 
ognize as Catholic the great principles 
or ideas natural society is evolving and 
actualizing in its career through the 
ages. 

3. They do not educate their pupils 
to be at home and at their ease in their 
own age and country, or train them to 
be living, thinking and energetic men, 
prepared for the work which actually 
awaits them in either Church or State. 
Those who are educated in our schools 
seem misplaced and mistimed in the 
world, as if born and educated for a 
world that has ceased to exist. 

4. Students come from these schools 
ignorant of contemporary ideas, con- 
temporary habits of mind, contem- 
porary intelligence and tendencies, and 
large numbers of them sink into obscu- 
rity, and do nothing for their religion 
or their country; or, what is worse, 
abandon their religion, turn their backs 
on the Church, and waste all their 
energies in seeking pleasure, or in ac- 
cumulating worldly wealth. 

5. Of our colleges he asked: Do we 
find the students therein prepared up to 
the level of contemporary civilization, 
and foremost in all those movements 
fitted to advance intelligence, morality 
and the general well-being of society? 
Do we find them showing by their 
superior intelligence, their loftier aspi- 
rations, the superiority of their religion 
and the salutary influence it is fitted to 
exert on civilization?’ 


Catholic schools on any level, although he 
had had twenty year’s experience, as a teacher 
and committeeman, with the common schools 
in New York, Michigan, Vermont, New 
Hampshire, and Massachusetts. Eight of 
Brownson’s children had received some of 
their education in Catholic schools, but this 
is questionable experience from which to 
claim expertness. Cf. “Public and Parochial 
Schools,” Works, XII, 207. For his college 
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Brownson did not accuse Catholic 
schools on any level with a failure to 
teach the dogmas, that is, the mysteries, 
as defined in the infallible speech of 
the Church. He agreed that since these 
were taught and taught scrupulously, 
the schools, although he would not call 
them Catholic in any full sense, have a 
merit which no others have or can have. 


The education given in our schools, 
however defective it may be, must 
always be preferred to that given in 
schools in which the dogma is rejected 
or mutilated, and can never be justly 
censured, save when compared with 
its own ideal, or with what it should 
be and would be, were it truly and 
thoroughly Catholic.!? 


Brownson insisted that schools estab- 
lished and supervised by Catholics were 
not necessarily Catholic schools. The 
mere fact that a class of boys is taught 
by a Catholic instead of a Protestant 
will work no wonders, if he teaches sub- 
stantially the same thing and in the 
same spirit.1% It is not only what is 
taught, though content is essential, but 
also how it is taught and the general 
climate which permeates the entire in- 
stitution and is evident in all its rela- 
tions which makes a school a Catholic 
school. 


THE SCHOOL’S FUNCTION 


Brownson pointed to the confusion 
which he claimed existed in the minds 
of many Catholic educators as to the 
proper function of the school. The 


affiliations see Edward J. Power, “Brownson’s 
Theory of Education,” The Records of the 
American Catholic Historical Society, LXII 
(September, 1951), 144. Brownson was not 
college educated, although he was the re- 
cipient of two honorary degrees: Norwich 
University, Northfield, Vermont (1846) and 
St. John’s College, now Fordham University, 
(1850). 

* “Catholic Schools and Education,” Works, 
XII, 503 

*“Fducation and the Republic,” Works, 
XIII, 452 
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primary function of the school, Brown- 
son insisted, is the development of in- 
tellectual excellence.’® The school may 
not assume its essential purpose to be 
one of making children good. True, 
the school is concerned with the moral 
development of its pupils, or, if it is not, 
it should be; but moral development 
is not the specific end of the school and 
properly cannot be, if the school is to 
remain a school. Brownson objected 
to the school’s primary objective being 
moral development and he believed it 
to be a frequent error in Catholic 
schools that, qua school, its primary 
concern was to make children good 
rather than learned.”” 

To be just to Brownson it is neces- 
sary to indicate that he did not advo- 
‘ate the principle of uniformity which 
was the essential principle supporting 
the common school movement. Brown- 
son believed in an aristocracy of ability 
and he would have the schools deal on 
an intellectual level with those for 
whom real intellectual development was 
possible.2? Though he would not ex- 
clude anyone from opportunity for some 
education, he did not accept the en- 
vironmental determinism of the hu- 
manitarians and he opposed the so- 
called democratic definition of equality 
then and yet current in educational 
theory. 

But one of the gravest defects which 
Brownson observed and to which he 
called attention was the inappropriate 
content in the curriculum of Catholic 
schools. Textbooks in Catholic colleges 
and parochial schools, he said, were 
not thoroughly Catholic and 
times they were actually anti-Catholic. 


some- 


The class readers which have fallen 
under our notice, with one or two ex- 


”“T iberal Studies,” Works, XIX, 438 
”“Present Catholic Dangers,” Works, XII, 
136 

*“T iberal Studies,” Works, XIX, 437 
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ceptions, though containing pieces 

written by Catholics, are hardly bet- 

ter fitted for Catholics than Lindley 

Murray’s series for English readers, 

and far inferior in a literary point of 

view.”* 

Catholic authors were concerned then 
(and, to some extent, the same is true 
today) with not presenting anything 
offensive to Protestants in the hope of 
getting their publications into the public 
schools. That authors were not com- 
pletely Catholic in their outlook may 
at first glance incline one to absolve 
the schools; but were not many of the 
Catholic schools responsible for the 
formal education of the men who later 
prepared textbooks? It is true, and I 
do not want to neglect this point, that 
the school does not have to accept total 
responsibility for what a student may 
become intellectually, but, on the other 
hand, the school has had its role to 
play, and an important one, in this 
process of the individual’s becoming. 
Brownson wanted the schools to be 
good, to be strong in scholarship and 
selective in admitting students. The 
latter applied especially to the col- 
leges.?3 

The teachers in the colleges should 
have been selected, Brownson believed, 
because they were masters of a given 
subject. Although he spoke highly of 
teachers in Catholic colleges, he de- 
plored the. aon-academie diversions 
which were forced on them.** 

Brownson was not unfair, or he tried 
not to be, and he had oceasion to ob- 
serve the lack of discrimination on the 
part of some Catholic teachers in choos- 
ing texts for their classes. 


CONCLUSION 


These were some of the reasons which, 


“«“Education and the Republic,’ Works, 
XIII, 452 

“Our Colleges,” Brownson’s Quarterly Re- 
view, 15 (1858), 210-212 

* Ibid., p. 231 


in Brownson’s opinion, led many Catho- 
lics to form unfavorable judgments of 
Catholic schools; they were important 
enough, he said, to initiate a thorough- 
going reform “from the seminary down 
to the primary school.” *5 But he did 
not advocate the abandonment of the 
Catholic school movement. It could 
very well have been, he wrote, that the 
movement for separate schools for 
Catholics was premature, and, in the 
light of economic conditions for Catho- 
lies, somewhat impractical, but the fact 
was not altered, once established, that 
they should be thoroughly Catholic.*® 
He advised Catholics to work with the 
hierarchy for the reform of Catholic 
schools.?7 


That we are to have schools and 
colleges of our own, under the con- 
trol of Catholics, we take it is a fixed 
fact. Whether the movement for 
them is premature or not, it is idle, 
if nothing worse, to war against it. 
Let us say, then, to those who regard 
the education actually given by 
Catholics as we do, and who have not 
seen their way clear: to support the 
primary schools under the control of 
Catholics as a substitute, in the case 
of Catholic children, for the common 
schools of the country, that we re- 
gard it as our duty now to accept the 
movement, and labor not to arrest it, 
or to embarrass it, but to reform and 
render truly Catholic the whole sys- 
tem of Catholic education, from the 
highest grade to the lowest. Let it 
be our work not to destroy Catholic 
education, but to reform and advance 
n= 


The reform which he hoped would 
come in the schools could only come, 
he said, following a reform among the 
Catholic population. Once Catholics 


% “Catholic Schools and Education,” Works, 
XII, 512 

8 Thid. 

7 Thid. 

* Thid. 
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became Americans, much of the true 
American character and influence would 
enter the school, and, under the point 
of view of civilization, instead of tend- 
ing to recall a dead past, “they will ac- 
cept the living present, and associate 
the living civilization of the day with 
the orthodox faith.” *° 

Brownson was firmly convinced that 


of the Catholic population in the United 
States; but, on the other hand, he ad- 
mitted the movement had marvelous 
possibilities. Certainly he was not sat- 
isfied with Catholic schools as he found 
them, but he was optimistic: “Let us 
console ourselves for what Catholic 
education now is with what it may be- 
come, and what we may by well-di- 


Catholic schools, as they were, would rected effort aid it in becoming.” *° 


not and could not meet the real needs 


* Tbid., p. 514 


“© Thid. 
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Look magazine carries a regular feature called “Norman Vincent Peale 
Answers Your Questions.” It has been running for some while now and 
the chances are that many of our readers have been studying the approach 
of Dr. Peale to the various problems presented to him. Certainly Father 
John B. Sheerin, C.8.P., has been doing this as anyone knows who has 
been following his monthly features in this REvIEw. 

In the March 22nd issue of Look a very direct question was put to the 
author of The Power of Positive Thinking. It is an old question, but the 
answer of Dr. Peale is most interesting, particularly from the point of view 
of minor logic. 

A Protestant is in love with a Catholic girl and is willing to marry her, 
but does not feel he should sign the promises whereby the children of the 
union will be brought up as Catholics. He asks for Dr. Peale’s advice and 
In “Dr. Peale and Mixed Mar- 


riages,” Father Sheerin pierces through the reasoning in an admirably 


receives a rare bit of “positive thinking.” 


incisive answer. 
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Funeral Masses on Sunday 


By JOHN J. DANAGHER, C.M., J.C.D. 


A ropic which at times leads to 


some doubt, as well as to discussion, 
among the clergy, is the lawfulness of 
having a funeral Mass on Sunday. 
The impression that many have is that 
such a Mass would be contrary to the 
rubrics. Others believe that there has 
been some kind of special legislation 
for the United States in recent years, 
whereby such a prohibition has been 
enacted for this country. It may be 
helpful, therefore, to present here a 
somewhat detailed treatment of this 
subject. 

Presenting in advance the conclusion 
to be drawn in this article should be 
conducive to better appreciation of the 
individual items which will be set forth 
in the course of it. Therefore, let us 
say at the beginning that the rubrics 
do not have any general prohibition 
which would forbid a funeral Mass on 
all Sundays of the year. In the United 
States it is not the custom in the great 
majority of churches to have Sunday 
funerals. In facet, circumstances would 
usually make it quite difficult to do so. 

Because of these circumstances, some 
fourteen or fifteen years ago a special 
concession was obtained from the Holy 
See by which funeral Masses are per- 
mitted on many of the greater feasts 
of the Church. In the petition for this 
privilege, reference was made to the 
circumstances which usually prevent 
Sunday funerals in the United States. 
Apparently the petition has been mis- 
understood by some priests to mean 
that Sunday funerals are forbidden. 


There may be local, diocesan regula- 
tions to this effect, but the general 
rubries do not contain this prohibition, 
nor is it to be found in the rescript 
received from the Sacred Congregation 
of Rites in 1940. 


FUNERAL MASS IS 
SPECIALLY PRIVILEGED 


There is a group of Requiem Masses, 
celebrated in connection with the death 
of a person, which are called privileged. 
Such are, for example, the anniversary 
and the month’s mind Mass. The chief 
of these is the funeral Mass, which 
Father O’Connell describes as specially 
privileged, because it has liturgical 
standing which corresponds to the rank 
of a feast which is a double of the first 
class.'- All of the privileged Requiem 
Masses are impeded on certain days, 
when liturgical solemnity does not ad- 
mit them, but these restrictions are 
fewer for the funeral Mass than for 
others. However, only one Mass has 
the special privileges of the funeral or 
exequial Mass, and these privileges are 
effective only in the church from which 
the funeral takes place.” 

A general summary of the days on 
which a funeral Mass is forbidden is 
given in the Roman Missal.? The Mass 
is not allowed on 1) primary doubles 


1The Celebration of Mass. By the Rev- 
erend J. O’Connell (Bruce, Milwaukee, 1944). 
p. 145 

2 Additiones et Variationes in Rubricis 
Missalis, 111, 4; O’Connell, op. cit. pp. 147, 148 

* Additiones, III, 4 
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of the first class of the Universal 
Church, except the Monday and Tues- 
day after Easter and after Pentecost; 
2) the feast of the dedication, and of 
the titular, of the church in which the 
funeral takes place; 3) the feast of the 
principal patron of the place (town, 
diocese, country); 4) for religious in- 
stitutes, the feast of the titular and of 
the canonized founder of the Order or 
Congregation. The Roman Breviary 
lists the feasts which hold the rank of 
primary doubles of the first class in the 
Universal Church, and this list can also 
be found in the works of various au- 
thors. The prohibited days are also 
frequently indicated in the Ordo. 
Therefore, a detailed list will not be 
given in this article. However, a few 
observations concerning certain feasts 
named above may be helpful. 

It should be noted that the rubric 
does not forbid a funeral Mass to be 
held in every church of the diocese on 
the feast of the dedication of the ca- 
thedral. This feast must be celebrated 
in every church of the diocese, but care- 
ful reading of the rubric shows that a 
funeral Mass would be forbidden on 
that day only in the cathedral. The 
patronal feast, of course, would affect 
every church in the place, which means 
every church in the diocese on the feast 
of the principal patron of the diocese. 
The restriction for the anniversary of 
a church’s consecration applies only to 
churches which have been conse- 
crated. 

Under certain conditions the external 
solemnity of some feasts may be trans- 
ferred to the Sunday immediately fol- 
lowing. This rule applies to the prin- 
cipal patron of a place, to the titular 
or the dedication anniversary of the 
church where the Mass takes place, and 
to the titular or founder of an Order 


*O’Connell, op. cit., p. 86 
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or Congregation. The transfer permits 
cn Sunday one sung Mass and one low 
Mass of the feast. When the external 
solemnity of any of these feasts is thus 
transferred, the funeral Mass is im- 
peded on that Sunday, but not on the 
date of the feast itself. Liturgists dis- 
agree as to the day on which the pro- 
hibition would be effective, if the feast 
itself should be transferred to another 
day. This can happen when the feast 
of St. Joseph falls on a Sunday in Lent. 
Because of the disagreement among 
authors, one could follow either opinion, 
to permit the funeral Mass either on 
Sunday, March 19, or on Monday, 
March 20.5 


SPECIAL CONCESSION 
FOR THE UNITED STATES 


Apart from the few days mentioned 
by name in the summary given above, 
there are twenty-three feasts 
listed in the Roman Breviary as pri- 
mary doubles of the first class in the 
Universal Church. These would not 
be too many days throughout the year 
on which to prohibit funeral Masses, 


some 


if funerals could conveniently be held 
on Sundays. However, in the United 
States, circumstances usually prevent 
or render gravely inconvenient the 
holding of a funeral on Sunday. There- 
fore, the comparatively small list of 
forbidden days, when added to the 
Sundays of the year, amounts to a total 
of almost one out of every four days. 
When one of these greater feasts falls 
on a Saturday or a Monday, it would 
often cause serious hardship for the 
family of the deceased by requiring 
undue postponement of the funeral. In 
some places civil law demands burial 
within a short time after death, and in 
many countries it is not customary to 
embalm the bodies of the deceased. 


"up. cit., p. 149, note 3 
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Consequently, there will be more rea- 
son to follow the practice of burying 
the dead before the funeral Mass is 
offered. In this country, on the other 
hand, where civil laws do not require 
such speedy burial, and where it is the 
custom to embalm, the usual practice is 
to have the exequial Mass in connection 
with the funeral, and with the body 
present. 

Because of these many and various 
circumstances, all of which contribute 
to rendering Sunday funerals impos- 
sible in the United States, it was 
deemed advisable to seek from the 
Holy See special permission to have 
funeral Masses on certain days other 
than Sundays, namely, on doubles of 
the first No permission was 
needed to have Sunday funerals, which 
is already permitted by general law. 
In fact, the Roman Ritual says explic- 
itly that “a funeral Mass for the de- 
ceased can be celebrated, even if there 
occur a feast of double rank or a Sun- 
day.” ® 


class. 


Moreover, the concession re- 
ceived from the Holy See did not for- 
bid the celebration of a funeral Mass 
on Sunday. The petition advanced the 
impossibility of Sunday funerals as a 
reason for seeking the special permis- 
sion, and the reply of the Sacred Con- 
gregation of Rites, accepting the valid- 
ity of the reason, granted the permis- 
sion which was sought—to have funeral 
Masses on certain doubles of the first 
class of the Universal Church. 

Let us here quote the indult from thie 
Holy See, using the translation given 
in the Canon Law Digest:* 


His Excellency, the Most Rev- 
erend Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, 


®*Rituale Romanum, Tit. VI, cap. 1, n. 8; 
in 1952 edition, Title VII 

*The Canon Law Digest. By T. Lincoln 
Jouscaren, SJ. (Bruce, Milwaukee, 1934 

. .), Volume II, p. 200 


Titular Archbishop of Laodicaea in 
Phrygia, Apostolic Delegate to the 
United States of North America, 
complying with the wishes of all the 
Bishops of the aforesaid territory, 
humbly asked of His Holiness Pius 
XII that, in view of special circum- 
stances which in the United States 
usually prevent Requiem Masses 
praesente cadavere on Sundays,’ he 
would deign to permit them never- 
theless to be celebrated on those 
solemn feasts which are to be cele- 
brated in the universal Church in the 
double rite of the first class, but 
which however are not of obligation 
in that country. 

His Holiness receiving favorably 
the petition of the Most Excellent 
Apostolic Delegate as presented by 
the undersigned Cardinal Prefect of 
the Sacred Congregation of Rites, 
graciously deigned to grant the re- 
quest, excepting however from this 
special permission the last three days 
of Holy Week and the feasts of 
Epiphany and Corpus Christi. Ser- 
vatis servandis: all things to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. This 16th of 
October, 1940. 


It is clear from the indult that it con- 
tains a permission, and not a prohibi- 
tion of something already allowed by 
common law. However, as was said 
previously, if the Ordinary of the dio- 
cese should require that special permis- 
sion be obtained from him for a Sun- 
day funeral, that regulation should be 
observed. There will usually be found 
no great need of such local regulations. 
Most priests would prefer not to have 
a funeral on Sunday, and they would 
need no episcopal prohibition to pre- 
vent their doing so. Nevertheless, if 
a funeral Mass on Sunday should ever 
seem to be advisable or necessary, it 
would be well to prevent any question 


. attentis peculiaribus circumstantus, 
quae in Statibus Foederatis Americae Sep- 
tentrionalis Missas de Requie  praesente 
cadavere in diebus dominicis vetare solvent 

”? 


sa 
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in the minds of the laity by giving : 
word or two of explanation, because 
Sunday funerals are so unusual in the 
United States. 

According to the rubries of the Mis- 
sal,® a funeral Mass would be forbidden 
on Sunday if it would prevent the 
“parochial Mass.” This term does not 
apply to every Mass celebrated in a 
parish church on Sunday. The restric- 
tion applies only to the Missa pro 
populo and, if the two are not the same, 
to the chief public Mass celebrated in 
the parish church for the benefit of the 
people of the parish.’ In a parish 
church with only one Mass, therefore, 
a funeral Mass would not be permis- 
sible on Sunday. 


DAYS RESTRICTED 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


Combining the list of doubles of the 
first class in the Universal Church, 
which is given in the Roman Breviary, 
with the days specified in the apostolic 
indult of October 16, 1940, we find that 
in the United States a funeral Mass is 
prohibited on the following days, which, 
for the sake of convenience and ex- 
planation, have been divided into four 
groups: 


A) the feasts of the Immaculate 
Conception, Christmas, Ascen- 
sion, Assumption, and All Saints; 

B) Easter, Pentecost, and Trinity 
Sundays; 

C) the feast of the dedication and of 
the titular of the church where 
the funeral is held; the feast of 
the principal patron of the place; 
and those of the titular and the 
saint-founder of an Order or 
Congregation ; 

D) the Thursday, Friday, and Satur- 
day of Holy Week; and thie 
feasts of the Epiphany and 
Corpus Christi. 


* Additiones, III, 4 
()'Connell, op. cit., p. 724 
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The days in group A, it will be seen, 
constitute five of the six holy days of 
obligation that are observed in the 
United States. The feast of the Cir- 
cumeision of Our Lord is not included, 
because it ranks liturgically as a double 
of the second class. Consequently, 
under the general rules given by the 
rubrics, a funeral Mass is permitted 
on this day. The remaining holydays 
remain on the restricted list, because 
the petition presented to the Holy See 
asked permission for funerals on days 
which “are not of obligation in that 
country.” 

Three Sundays of the year have been 
enumerated in group B, namely, Easter, 
Pentecost, and Trinity Sunday. Each 
of these three feasts is listed among the 
primary doubles of the first class by 
the Roman Breviary, and on each of 
these days there exists the obligation 
of hearing Mass. Funeral Masses are 
forbidden on the days named in group 
C, because the concession was sought 
only for those feasts that are celebrated 
in the Universal Church as doubles of 
the first class. The feasts in this group 
are all local in character, so that the 
apostolic indult was not sought, and 
was not given, with regard to them. 

Finally, in group D, are listed the 
five days for which the Supreme Pontiff 
made an express exception, when he 
granted the favor that was sought. Of 
course, funeral Masses were already 
forbidden on those days by the rubrics. 
However, as the petition was worded, 
if exception had not been made for 
them, it would have been permissible to 
have a funeral Mass even on the last 
three days of Holy Week. Unlikely as 
it is that anyone would have attempted 
to extend the concession so far, it is 
better that the response from the Holy 
See should prevent any possible difficul- 
ties or liturgical abuses. The other two 


Siete 
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feasts, Epiphany and Corpus Christi, 
are among the holydays of obligation 
in the Universal Church, although by 
lawful permission they are not days of 
precept in this country. The exception 
made for these two feasts is a recogni- 
tion of their solemnity and of their im- 
portance in the liturgy. 

Without going into details concern- 
ing rubrical provisions for the transfer 
of a funeral Mass to another day, when 
it is impeded by the rubrics or by some 
other cause, we may point out the fact 
that, in making arrangements for par- 
ticular cases, especially when a funeral 
Mass is held without the body’s being 
present, it should be remembered that 
funerals on Sundays are usually not 
prevented by the rubries."! 


LOW MASS OR HIGH MASS 


Because the present article is con- 
cerned with regulations for the celebra- 
tion of a funeral Mass, some attention 
should be given to the fact that the 
rubrics speak of a solemn Mass, or at 
least a sung Mass. The Missal states 
that, in the case of the poor, a low Mass 
is permitted." Furthermore, it is only 
“this Mass” which has the privileges 
of the exequial Mass.’* It is in aecord- 
ance with the rubries, therefore, to say, 
as does Father O’Connell: “Only one 
Mass has the special privileges of the 
exequial Mass. To have these privi- 
leges the Mass must be a solemn—or 
at least a sung—one. In the ease of a 
poor person, however . a low Mass 
has all the privileges of an exequial 
Mass.’”!4 


"Cfr. Addit., IIT, 4; efr. Canon Law Digest, 
IT, p. 349 

loc. cil. 

““In Keclesia in qua aygitur exsequiale 
funus alicujus Defuncti, etiam absente ra- 
tionabilem ob causam vel jam sepulto cada- 
vere, permitlitur unica Missa cantata, vel 
etiam, pro pauperibus, lecta pro die obitus. 
Haec vero prohibetur. . = 

* op. cit., p. 147 


Another author, also stating that the 
privileges of a funeral Mass apply to 
a low Mass solely in the case of the 
poor, points out that formerly this was 
true only in the case of those who were 
unable to provide for the expenses in- 
volved in the celebration of a high 
Mass. This situation could occur, for 
example, where the ‘priest would be un- 
able to offer a high Mass, unless the 
family could provide an organist, or an 
organist and choir. Now, however, the 
rubrics say only that a low Mass is 
permitted at a funeral in the case of 
the poor, without specifying the source 
or the extent of the poverty.!® 

Therefore, unless the family be poor, 
a funeral Mass would not enjoy the 
privileges of the exequial Mass with 
regard to the days on which it may be 
celebrated.'® It would have the status 
of a Mass “on the day of death or 
burial.” This is one of the privileged 
Requiem Masses, but, like all other 
such Masses except the exequial Mass, 
it is not permitted on Sunday. 

Furthermore, it is prohibited on all 
holydays, including suppressed holy- 
days.1* This merely privileged low 
Mass is likewise forbidden on All Souls’ 
Day, on any double of the first or sec- 
ond class, and on privileged ferias (Ash 
Wednesday, all of Holy Week), on 
privileged vigils (Christmas, Epiphany, 


” Tractatus de Rubricis Missalis Romani. 
By Aug. Croegaert (Dessain, Malines, 1935). 
p. 216 

** There would usually be no good reason 
for not having a high Mass at a funeral, even 
for a poor person, in places where it is cus- 
tomary to have a sung Mass for funerals. 
However, the Church recognizes the possi- 
bility of local circumstances in which poverty 
might prevent this. Hence, she makes provi- 
sion for this, so that neither the pastor nor 
the family of the poor person will be need- 
lessly inconvenienced with regard to the day 
on which the funeral is held. 

“The Missa pro populo also binds on these 
days, and they are usually listed in the Ordo. 
Cfr. O’Connell, op. cit., p. 119. 
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Pentecost), and during privileged oc- 
taves (Christmas, Epiphany, Pentecost, 
Easter, Ascension, Corpus Christi, and 
Sacred Heart) .!® 

In summary, then, a funeral Mass as 
such is not forbidden on Sunday. It 
has the status of a specially privileged 
Requiem Mass, and the Roman Ritual 
explicitly states that a funeral Mass 
may be offered on Sunday. These 
special privileges, however, apply to a 
solemn or sung Mass, and to a low 
Mass at the funeral of a poor person. 


“op. cit., p. 145 
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Otherwise, a low Mass for a funeral 
enjoys only the liturgical concessions 
granted to a privileged Requiem Mass, 
which may not be offered on Sunday, or 
on certain other specified days. The 
law of the Church does not advocate or 
require Sunday funerals, and the Holy 
See has officially recognized their im- 
practicability in most parishes of the 
United States. Nevertheless, they are 
not prohibited by the rubries or by any 
general law of the Church, although 
diocesan statutes which impose restric- 
tions of this kind must be observed. 





article. 


Readers section of this Review. 





Some months ago the Associate Editor of The Register, Father Robert 
Kekeisen, had an article in these pages, “Dangerous Marian Year Reefs.” 
The reaction was strong both for and against the position of the author. In 
next month’s issue the position of two of Father Kekeisen’s critics will 
appear along with his own review of the position of those who opposed his 


The exchange will be carried in the Communications from Our 











Martyr for the Jews 


By LEON PAUL* 


B LACK, SCREAMING newspaper 
headlines frequently tell us of a plane 
crash, a disaster at sea, a train accident, 
an earthquake, or a tremendous fire in 
some theatre or hotel resulting in great 
loss of life. We are filled with a deep 
sense of tragedy. As we scan the list of 
those lost, the first question that 
clutches our minds is: Was there any- 
‘one I knew? And if so, even if someone 
we knew only slightly, how much more 
personal that tragedy becomes. 

The loss of even a few lives appalls 
us. A hundred lives lost is a great 
tragedy. A thousand lost, or more, as 
in the Japanese train-ferry disaster, or 
the Titanic, is almost unthinkable. Ten 
thousand staggers the imagination. A 
million lives lost is shocking beyond 
belief. What shall we say, what words 
“an we use to describe the loss of six 
million lives? 

Our minds reel in disbelief! Six mil- 
lion lives lost! This exceeds the popula- 
tion of Chicago, Los Angeles, or Phila- 
delphia; it is larger than the combined 





*Leon Paul, a convert from Judaism, has 
had a number of his articles published in 
Extension, Columbia, Ephpheta and Salesian 
He celebrated his twentieth anni- 
versary as a Catholic, Dec. 8, 1954, and is 
currently writing his autobiography, Journey 
of a Jew. 

In 1936, Mr. Paul founded the Brooklyn 
Diocesan Free Catholic Library. Formerly 
an editor of a Catholic magazine, now a free 
lance writer and lecturer on “The Jewish 
Question,” Mr. Paul, together with his wife, 
is writing a book on Cana Clubs which the 
Pauls founded, 1948, in Queens, N. Y. 


Missions. 


population of the entire states of 
Nevada, Oklahoma, Florida, North 
Dakota and Delaware! 

Six million is the number of Jews 
annihilated by the Nazis who gassed, 
flogged, burned, shot, drowned, suffo- 
sated, crushed, tormented, tortured, 
buried alive or worked them to death. 


“. . . THEY WILL PERSECUTE 
YOU ALSO” 


Would it be futile, even now, to try to 
project on the sereen of our minds, the 
lives of any of those millions of Jews 
who unhappily perished in the Nazi gas 
chambers, or human furnaces, or even, 
perhaps, while en route to their execu- 
tion in freight cars bulging with human 
cargo? Did it matter that among them 
were people of refinement or culture, 
doctors, lawyers, painters, students, 
businessmen, or just parents who loved 
life and beauty and goodness and God? 
Is it any concern of the present moment 
that these people tried to perpetuate 
their love through their children, the 
children with whom they went to their 
deaths? 

Among those nameless six million 
pilgrims who perished, a few have since 
become better known to the civilized 
world. Edith Stein was one, as was her 
sister, Rosa; Ruth Kantorowiez and 
Dr. Lisemaria Meirowsky; five children 
of Dr. Loeb, three brothers and two 
sisters. All of these and hundreds, per- 
haps thousands of others, were Catho- 
lies, but in their veins flowed that hated 
Jewish blood which finally was poured 
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out as was His, who shortly before He 
Himself was betrayed, reminded His 
disciples, and all those others who would 
follow Him: “If the world hates you, 
know that it has hated me before you 

if they have persecuted me, they 
will persecute you also. . . .” And they 
walked in His footsteps until the very 
end. 

But who were Edith Stein and Rosa 
and the others? With one or two ex- 
ceptions, all the names belonged to 
priests and nuns. Three of them were 
Trappists; two were Trappistines (these 
were the Loebs); one was an Ursuline; 
one was a Dominican Tertiary; and one 
was a Carmelite nun—Edith Stein. 

The execution of Edith Stein and the 
others was as carefully planned as the 
buzz-bombing of London, Liege and 
Amsterdam. Their lives were demanded 
in retaliation for the zeal shown by the 
Catholic bishops of Holland, who felt 
it necessary to speak out strongly and 
publicly against the utter cruelty of the 
Nazis in their persecution of defenseless 
Dutch Jewish families. The bishops 
could remain silent no longer. 


“ON THE EDGE OF THE ABYSS” 


Born in Breslau, capital of the prov- 
ince of Silesia, Prussia (commercially 
and educationally the chief city of 
southeastern Germany), Edith Stein 
grew up to become one of the most bril- 
liant minds which this century has yet 
produced. Although she lived a rather 
ordinary life in a typical Jewish family 
with her brothers, sisters and _ her 
mother, she delved more deeply than 
any of the others into philosophy, his- 
tory, science, logic and phenomenology. 
“Edith Stein had only one love: know]- 
edge,” writes Mother Teresia de Spiritu 
Sancto, O.D.C.,) “She had only one 


' Edith Stein. By Teresia de Spiritu Sancto, 
O.D.C. (Sheed and Ward, New York, 1952). 
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passion: books to deepen her knowl- 
edge.” 


Edith’s older sister, Erna, says of her: 


We had both gathered around us 
a crowd of friends of both sexes in 
Breslau, with whom we used to spend 
our vacations in what was, for that 
time, great freedom from restraint 
and conventions. We had discussions 
about scientific or social matters in 
large circles or small friendly groups. 
Edith was our authority because of 
her infallible logic and her great 
knowledge of literary and philosophi- 
cal questions. 


Intelligent as she was, Edith was not 
religious. Like a number of young Jews 
of her day—and of our own also—she 
would accompany her mother to the 
synagogue, but she herself did not be- 
lieve in God. She says in her writings 
that she was an atheist until she was 
twenty-one years of age. I personally 
doubt that she was a real dyed-in-the- 
wool atheist. Probably, like so many 
other modern young Jews who cannot 
find the answer to life or to life’s prob- 
lems in their own religion, Edith was 
more than likely an agnostic, a skeptic, 
but not an atheist. 

Frau Auguste Stein was afraid that 
the study of philosophy, to which Edith 
wanted to devote herself exclusively, 
would sweep her daughter more and 
more into the liberalist current of the 
day and away from her own religious 
influence. This fear of Edith’s mother 
was more than justified, since later on, 
when she was Sister Benedicta, Carmel- 
ite, she said: “To study philosophy is 
to walk perpetually on the edge of the 
abyss.”’ Edith walked on the edge of 
this abyss until she was thirty vears 
old. 


ROLE OF THE LITTLE FLOWER 


How many, how varied are the ways 
by which God attracts people to His 
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Church! Some find their first interest 
aroused because of the exemplary life of 
a Catholic friend or neighbor; others, 
from a chance meeting with a priest or 
through the accidental conversation 
with a stranger who happens also to 
good Catholic. Some become 
interested after a visit to a Catholic 
ehureh or shrine; others, aiter experi- 
encing the utter charity of hospital 
nuns; and some are occasionally thrown 
from horses. Edith found the Church 
through a book, a book she chose to 
read in the home of two Protestant 
friends. 


be a 


Hedwig Conrad-Martius and_ her 
husband had a rather large fruit farm 
in Bergzabern in der Rheinpfalz. On 
her visits here, Edith would not only 
discuss life, literature and philosophy 
with her two friends, but she would also 
help them to pick fruit, a chore which 
not only helped her friends consider- 
ably, but which provided much needed 
mental relaxation for herself. During 
the day they picked and graded fruit; 
in the evening they discussed philoso- 
phy. 

It was during one of these holiday 
visits to the Conrad- Martius estate that 
something happened which was to 
change Edith’s entire life. Frau Con- 
rad-Martius and her husband both had 
to leave for a few days. Edith did not 
mind being left alone, and she naturally 
gravitated to their library to find what 
companionship she could in books. “I 
picked at random and took out a large 
volume,” she wrote of this incident. “It 
bore the title: The Life of St. Teresa of 
Avila, written by herself. I began to 
read, was at once captivated, and did 
not stop till I reached the end. As I 
closed the book, I said—That is the 
truth!” 


She wanted to be baptized the next 
morning! Her knowledge of Catholic 


doctrine was extensive, but, up to now, 
merely scholastic. However, she had 
to wait awhile before she would be 
baptized. It was not long afterward, 
on New Year’s day in 1922, that Edith 
began her new life, in preparation for 
which she kept vigil during the entire 
preceding night. For her baptismal 
name, she chose, of course, Teresa. 


EDITH STEIN—CATHOLIC 


“Now, in the company of Jesus,” 


writes Fr. John Oesterreicher,? “all the 
wonders of Judaism paled, as do the 
wonders of infancy and youth when we 
come to our full stature. Yet illumined 
by their Fulfillment, they shone the 
more. Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, 
Moses and Josue, Elias and Eliseus, 
David and all the saints of the Old 
Covenant were no longer merely her 
kinsmen in the flesh, but her fathers in 
the spirit. The Menorah, the seven- 
branched light, spoke of Him who set 
alight the earth, for one of the several 
Jewish interpretations of the sevenfold 
lamp is the seven words that in Hebrew 
make the Psalm verse: From the rising 
to the setting of the sun, let the Name 
of the Lord be praised.” 

Early in Edith Stein’s Catholic life, 
Fr. Oesterreicher tells us, there ap- 
peared in the Yearbook for Philosophy 
and Phenomenological Research three 
of her philosophical essays, of particu- 
lar interest for the light they cast on her 
inner development, conceived and 
written, as they were, before her con- 
version. In the very year of her 
baptism (1922) the first two were pub- 
lished. One was on “Psychic Causal- 
ity,” another on “Individual and Com- 
munity,” the third, in 1925, on “The 
State” which culminates in a discussion 
of its relationship to religion. 


* Walls Are Crumbling. By John M. Oester- 
reicher (Devin-Adair, New York, 1953). 
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From the very first day she became 
a Catholic, Edith Stein lived the Catho- 
lic life to the full. She went to Mass 
and received Him in Holy Communion 
every morning. She also said the 
breviary daily and without doubt felt 
completely at home with the Psalms of 
Israel which have become the Psalms 
of the Church. Her life became a life 
of prayer, and she would kneel for 
hours before the Blessed Sacrament, 
hardly moving. However, lest anyone 
think that she had suddenly become a 
fanatic, her views on religion were ex- 
tremely practical. 

“Immediately before and for quite 
some time after my baptism,” she wrote 
six years after that event, “I thought 
that to lead a religious life meant to 
give up everything earthly and to live 
only in the thought of divine things. 
Gradually I learned to see that on this 
arth, something else is demanded of 
us, and that even in the contemplative 
life, the bond to the world must not be 
completely cut. Not till I got to know 
St. Thomas did I fully understand that 
scientifie studies could be pursued as 
service to God, and only then could I 
bring myself to undertake scientific 
work in earnest. In fact,” she says with 
inspired wisdom, “the more deeply 
someone is drawn into God, the more 
he must go out of himself, that is, go 
into the world, in order to carry into 
it the divine life.” 


THE SHOCK TO EDITH’S FAMILY 


Like most Jewish converts, Edith 
paid heavily for her conversion; and 
in their own way, her family paid 
heavily too. Edith had never seen her 
mother cry. Frau Auguste Stein, whose 
husband died early in their marriage, 
was one of these stalwart women who 
carried on with courage no matter what 
blows were dealt her. But Frau Stein 
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cried when Edith told her finally that 
she had become a Catholic. And her 
mother’s anguish and tears’ broke 
Edith’s heart in two because she could 
do nothing to help. The only thing 
that would satisfy Frau Stein would be 
her daughter’s return to Judaism. But 
this Edith could not do—or, at any 
rate, would not do. 

A member of the family writes about 
those days: 

We were all dumbfounded by the 
news and did not know whether to 
be more astonished at Edith or at our 
mother’s behaviour. Edith’s step was 
incomprehensible to us all. We knew 
Catholicism only as it was to be found 
in the lowest social class in our East- 
Schleswig home, and thought Catholi- 
cism merely consisted in groveling on 
one’s knees and kissing the priest’s 
toe. We simply could not conceive 
how our Edith’s lofty spirit could de- 
mean itself to this superstitious sect. 
A Jew who becomes a Catholic is 

regarded, in Orthodox or nearly Ortho- 
dox homes, as a traitor. Occasionally 
there is a violent scene during which 
the convert is expelled from the house 
and is henceforth considered as though 
dead. Among the very Orthodox Jews, 
it would not be unusual for one to find 
a burial service held for the convert 
after his expulsion. Among the less 
Orthodox families, however, things are 
not carried quite so far, and most con- 
verts try to remain on more or less 
peaceful terms with their families. 

In most Jewish families, especially in 
this country, when a member becomes 
a Catholic, there are, especially on the 
part of the mother, constant and dra- 
matic pleas to return. In this, Frau 
Auguste Stein was unsuspectingly typi- 
‘al of most Jewish mothers of converts, 
who by their tears and their sorrow hope 
to bring their children back to the faith 
of their fathers. Not by logic nor by 
intelligent discussion, but by throwing 
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themselves dramatically upon the hu- 
man sympathy of their converted 
children, do they hope to bring about 
their return. 

What it must be like for a daughter 
to remain unmoved by the emotional 
pleadings of her mother whom she 
loves, only another convert who has 
experienced this can understand. But 
to her credit, Edith remained perhaps 
not unmoved, because she wept with 
and for her mother, but she remained 
steadfast in her new faith. She tried 
to comfort her mother as much as it 
was possible for her to do so, but she 
would not relinquish what she had 
found and in which she believed with 
all her heart and mind and soul. Even- 
tually, after many years, the storms 
subsided, as they usually do, and though 
her family did not agree with her, 
they learned to respect her. 
part, Edith continued to 
shower her mother with love and affec- 
tion if only to show that, while Cathol- 
icism may have seemed to divide their 
minds, it did not divide their hearts. 


On her 


THE NON-ARYAN CARMELITE 


For the next few years Edith taught 
at a Dominican Convent School where 
she was loved by all. As Dr. Stein, she 
spoke frequently from the lecture plat- 
form and she wrote many articles which 
were published. Although she hungered 
for the religious life, her director at 
that time decided that she should re- 
main in the world and share her gifts, 
both natural and supernatural, with 
the people in the world who needed her 
counsel, her guidance, her philosophy 
Edith was obedient 
to her director and, as a consequence, 
was able to help a number of Jewish 
girls to find the same truth, the same 
source of happiness and joy in the same 
beliefs which she had embraced. 


and her experience. 


After eleven years of teaching, lectur- 
ing and writing, of counseling, guiding 
and otherwise helping young ladies, Dr. 
Edith Stein finally obtained her direc- 
tor’s permission to do what she had been 
hungering and thirsting for since her 
conversion. She entered the Carmelite 
convent in Cologne in October of 1933. 
Now, as Sister Teresa Benedicta, she 
undoubtedly began her own apostolate 
of prayer, penance and mortification 
for her own brethren all over the world. 
On the back of a holy picture which was 
found later on, she had written that 
she wished to sacrifice her life for the 
conversion of the Jews. Asa Carmelite, 
her work was no longer confined to the 
classroom, the lecture platform or the 
printed page. Unconfined, she was able 
to cross continents and oceans; there 
are no national barriers to prayer or 
penance; no barriers of time or space 
to God’s grace. 

The prayers of Sister Teresa Bene- 
dicta must have included the Jews of 
the whole world, but they must have 
been offered in a very special way for 
the Jews of her own country—a country 
whose leaders and people had already 
begun to show a peculiar antagonism 
toward anything Jewish and where 
brewed a particular hatred toward those 
with Jewish blood. However, disturb- 
ing as these things were, the life of 
Sister Benedicta was a very happy one. 
She loved the Carmelite way of life and 
gloried in every hour of the strict, peni- 
tential life she now led. Her happiness 
was disturbed only by the Nazi perse- 
cution of the Jews, and even she was 
not to remain safe from this ever- 
increasing hatred of everything Jewish. 





During 1938, when so-called “elec- 
tions” were being held, they found that 
Sister Benedicta was a _ non-Aryan. 
Around this time, Frau Auguste Stein 
Rosa, daughter, 


died, and another 
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entered the Church and came to Co- 
logne to be near Edith. 

Fearing for the safety of the two 
sisters, as well as for the convent itself, 
the Carmelite Superior arranged to have 
Edith and Rosa sent to another Car- 
melite Convent in Holland. Rosa, as a 
Third Order Carmelite, helped the 
sisters in work that had to be done out- 
side the enclosure. It was now the 
summer of 1940. Another of Edith’s 
sisters, Erna, had meanwhile emigrated 
to America with her husband, Dr. Max, 
and their two children, to escape the 
wrath of the Nazis. 


THE PASTORAL LETTER AND 
ITS CONSEQUENCES 


During July 1942, while World War 
II was raging all through Europe, the 
Nazi officials in Holland, under the 
leadership of Seyss-Inquardt, were 
carrying out a vicious campaign of 
persecution against all the Dutch Jews, 
as they had done in Germany, with mass 
deportations of entire Jewish families 
who were sent to almost certain death 
in Polish concentration camps. 

Horrified at what they saw and heard, 
the representatives of all religious de- 
nominations in Holland sent a telegram 
to the Reichskommissar on July 11th of 
that year, expressing their indignation 
over these measures which offended the 
deepest moral feelings of the Dutch 
people. Archbishop Johan deJong, of 
Utrecht, finally ordered that a pastoral 
letter be read at all the Masses in all 
Catholic churches on Sunday, July 26th. 
He took to task those Nazi officials who 
were responsible for causing “the dis- 
tress of the Jews and the distress of 
those who are deported to work 
abroad.” 

The reading of the Archbishop's 
letter caused tremendous excitement in 
all of Holland. But on August 2nd, in 
retaliation for the publie reading of this 
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pastoral letter, all non-Aryan members 
of every Dutch religious community 
were arrested and quickly deported “‘to 
the East.””. Two SS men came to the 
Carmelite Convent at Echt where Sister 
Benedicta resided and ordered both 
herself and her sister, Rosa, to leave 
with them in five minutes. When the 
Sister Superior said it would be im- 
possible for them to get ready in five 
minutes, five more minutes were gen- 


erously granted them. The sisters 
gathered together whatever they 


thought the two sisters would need, 
said hasty good-byes and watched them 
quickly fade into the night. 

From this point on, reports about 
Edith and Rosa are very sketchy, com- 
ing from people who had seen them en 
route “to the East.” It is known that 
they were herded into freight cars with 
other Jews and _ religious. 
They were seen in some of the tempo- 
rary camps along the way. Edith was 
seen taking care of many children whose 
mothers were too overcome to care for 
their own children. She cleaned and 
washed them, combed their hair and 
offered them whatever encouragement 
she could. Finally they were swallowed 
up in the tremendous holocaust of Nazi 
bestiality. Rosa seems to have dis- 
appeared completely. Edith, it is al- 
most certain, perished in the gas cham- 
bers of Auschwitz on either August 9th 
or 10th in 1942. The other religious 
who were kidnapped with her also 
perished probably around this time. 
Trappists, Ursulines, Dominicans, 
others—completely annihilated! 


scores of 


August 10th is the feast of another 
martyr, St. Laurence. The Gospel for 
this Mass tells of the time when Our 
lord spoke to His disciples: 


Amen, amen I say to you, unless 
the grain of wheat, falling into the 
ground, die, itself remaineth alone; 
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but if it die, it bringeth forth much 
fruit. He that loveth his life shall 
lose it; and he that hateth his life 
in this world, keepeth it unto life 
eternal. . . 

EDITH’S SURVIVING SISTERS 


An appropriate epilogue to the life 
of Edith Stein is that holy picture, on 
the back of which she used to write her 
request that God accept the sacrifice of 
her life for the conversion of the Jews. 
Being a daughter of Israel, she showed 
that she not only loved her people, but 
that she loved them to the very end. 
God accepted her offer. 

Sister Benedicta will certainly con- 
tinue in heaven the prayers which she 
began on earth. In this, she will not 
be unlike another Carmelite who pre- 
ceded her by only a few decades—who 
said, “I will spend my heaven doing 
good upon earth.” Surely this phi- 
losophy and desire of the Little Flower 
must have appealed to Sister Benedicta. 

Dr. Erna, Edith’s older and favorite 
sister now lives in Brooklyn with her 
husband and family. Another sister, 
Elsa, lives in South America. These are 
the only two of the Stein family who 
have survived the Nazi persecution, 
and only because they left while there 
was still time. 

Meeting Erna is almost like meeting 
Edith. One can see in Erna, the same 
goodness and humility that must have 
been in Edith. In speaking to her, one 
feels the shyness, the sensitivity and 
the reverence which must have also 


been shared by her sister. She mani- 
fests that warm love for humanity and 
especially for her own people which 
Edith had to the very end. 

Almost embarrassed by the world- 
wide fame which has been shown toward 
Edith, Erna says, “. but I would 
rather have a live sister than a dead 
saint.” Her feelings are utterly human; 
her grief is not less because her sisters 
were martyrs. 

Meanwhile, the martyrdom of Edith 
and Rosa Stein and of their companions 
will always remain one of the greatest 
contributions which Jewish converts 
have made to this period of the Church’s 
history. Their contribution for the 
moral and spiritual welfare of the Jew- 
ish people of today was made by giving 
their lives not only for their people, but 
with them. 

At the Carmelite convent in Echt, 
Holland, there still exists today a post- 
ecard on which Sister Benedicta had 
written to her Prioress in March 1939, 
on Passion Sunday: 


Dear Mother: 

I beg your Reverence’s permission 
to offer myself to the Heart of Jesus 
as a sacrificial expiation for the sake 
of true peace: that the Antichrist’s 
sway may be broken, if possible 
without another world-war, and that 
a new order may be established. I 
am asking this today because it is 
already the twelfth hour. I know 
that I am nothing, but Jesus wills it, 
and He will call many more to the 
same sacrifice in these days.” 
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Ul. The Protestant Ecumenical Movement in the 
United States 


By JOHN A. HARDON, S.J. 


A BRIEF DESCRIPTION of the ecu- 
menical movement in the United States 
would be to call it the effort to join a 
divided Protestantism into some sem- 
blanece of religious unity. Protestant 
sectarianism has been given many epi- 
thets by the critics from its own ranks, 
but none more critical than the expres- 
sive term—sin. Without the suspicion 
of love for Roman Catholicism, the 
multiplication of churches instead of 
allegiance to one Church is judged to 
be a crime against Christ Himself. 
“This churchism of the denominations 
must be perceived as a sin against 
Christ—against Christ who is the head 
not of any of our denominations, but of 
the Church which is his body.” The 
attempt to undo this evil of sectarian- 
ism, “to awaken the conscience of the 
churches to the fact that their church- 
ism is sinful—this is the radical, pri- 
mary and imperative task of the ecu- 
menical movement.” 


Year Denominations Merged 

1906 Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. 
Cumberland Presbyterian 

1911 Northern Baptist Convention 
Free Baptist 


HISTORY OF THE ECUMENICAL 
MOVEMENT IN THE UNITED STATES 


While the beginnings of the ecumeni- 
cal movement in America go back more 
than a century, the large-scale mergers 
of Protestant denominations have all 
taken place since 1900. From 1906 to 
1950 there have been sixteen major 
unions in American Protestanism, thir- 
teen of which resulted in the forma- 
tion of new denominations and three 
were inter-denominational, in which 
numerous sects united to form a fed- 
erated church council. 


I. Mergers Forming 
New Denominations 


Since 1900, thirty denominations 
have merged into thirteen, and these 
by remerger have been reduced to nine, 
as shown in the following tabulation, 
in which it will be noted that the Pres- 
byterian Church, U.S.A., the Congrega- 
tionalists, the Evangelical Church and 
the Reformed Church in the U.S. have 
each taken part in two mergers. 


Present Name 
Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. 


Northern Baptist Convention 


1917 Hague Norwegian Evangelical Lutheran Norwegian Lutheran 
Norwegian Evangelical Lutheran 


United Norwegian Lutheran 


1918 General Synod of Evangelical Lutheran United Lutheran Church 
General Council of Evangelical Lu- 


theran 


*Morrison, Charles C., The Unfinished Reformation, New York, 1953, p. 64 
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United Synod of Evangelical Lutheran 


~ 


1920 Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. 
Welsh Calvinistie Methodist 

1922 Evangelical Association 
United Evangelical 

1924 Reformed Church in the U. S. 
Hungarian Reformed Church 

1924 Congregational 


Evangelical Protestant 
1931 Congregational 
Christian Churches 


Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. 
Evangelical Church 

Reformed Church in the U. 8. 
Congregational 
Congregational-Christian 


American Lutheran Chureh 


Evangelical Reformed Church 


Methodist Church 


1931 Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Ohio 
Lutheran Synod of Buffalo 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod of Iowa 

1934 Evangelical Synod 
Reformed Church 

1939 Methodist Episcopal Church 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South 
Methodist Protestant Church 

1946 United Brethren 


Evangelical Church 


Many other mergers have been pro- 
posed but to date have not materialized. 
However at least two large-sized re- 
unions are expected to take place in 
the near future. In May, 1954, three 
major Presbyterian denominations 
brought merger negotiations, begun in 
1937, to the decisive stage. The Pres- 
byterian Church, U.S.A. (a national 
with 2,575,000 members), the 
Presbyterian Church, U.S. (a Southern 
sect which broke away during the Civil 
War over the Negro question and now 
has 770,000 members), and the United 
Presbyterian Church with 300,000 com- 
municants, voted to send a plan of 
union to their presbyteries for action. 
Approval by these local bodies would 


group 


create a near four million member Pres- 
byterian Church of the United States 
in 1956. Moreover final approval is ex- 
pected by 1955 for a merger plan which 
*The present membership of the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ comprises 
twenty-nine denominations: 
African Methodist Episcopal, African Method- 
ist Episcopal Zion, American Baptist Conven- 
tion, Augustana Evangelical Lutheran, Church 
of the Brethren, Colored Methodist Episcopal, 
Congregational Christian, Czech-Moravian 
Brethren, Danish Evangelical Lutheran, 
Evangelical and Reformed, Evangelical United 


Evangelical United Brethren 


will bring into being a 1,800,000 mem- 
ber Lutheran Church three years from 
now. Interested parties are the Evan- 
gelical (907,000 members), American 
(791,000), Free (64,000), and United 
Evangelical (52,000) Lutheran 
Churches. Significantly, there were 
once 85 Lutheran church bodies in the 
United States. Today there are 19. 
When the prospective merger goes into 
effect, there will be 13. 


II. Mergers Forming Federated 
Church Councils 


Besides the above mergers in which 
the uniting elements fused into a new 
society or one element absorbed the 
others, there have been three other coa- 
lescences on a much wider but less in- 
tensive scale in which the end product 
vas not a new entity but a co-operative 
organization :? 


Brethren, Quakers (two denominations), Dis- 
ciples of Christ, Methodist, Moravian, Na- 
tional Baptist of America, National Baptist 
Convention, U.S.A., Presbyterian in the US., 
Presbyterian in the U.S.A., Protestant Episco- 
pal, Reformed in America, Romanian Ortho- 
dox of America, Russian Orthodox of America, 
Seventh Day Baptist, Syrian Antiochian 
Orthodox, Ukranian Orthodox of America, 
United Lutheran, and United Presbyterian. 
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Year Denominations Merged Name of Merger 

1908 Twenty-eight Reformed Churches Federal Council of the Churches 
including the Baptists, Methodists 
and Presbyterians 

1941 Fifteen Fundamentalist Churches, in- American Council of Christian 
cluding the Bible Protestant and Churches 
Militant Fundamental 

1950 Twenty-five Protestant denominations National Council of the Churches 


and five Eastern Orthodox Churches of Christ 





It is seen immediately that the latter 
type of federated combination is coex- 
tensive with the former, so that a 
merger may occur within a merger. 
The present Methodist Church, itself a 
new creation out of three different sects, 
is now a fellow member of the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ, 
along with other denominations. 


THE CHARACTER OF 
AMERICAN ECUMENISM 


I. Mergers Forming 
New Denominations 


With rare and unimportant excep- 
tion, the mergers of two or more de- 
nominations was simply the healing of 
old dissensions. Divided religious 
groups solved their original differences 
and came together again. Or if they 
were never actually together before, 
they had common antecedents, in stem- 
ming from a common religious family. 
In the last fifty years, for instance, the 
Lutherans were involved in three re- 
unions of smaller sects that were sepa- 
rated in America largely because of 
immigration and geographical distance. 
So also the Presbyterians were rejoined 
on three occasions, once with a sect of 
the same denomination and twice with 
the Reformed Churches, which trace 
their lineage to the same Calvinistic 
origin. The importance of this lies in 
the fact that the historical basis of the 
ecumenical movement, at least in the 
United States, is the consciousness of a 
common source. This is strikingly em- 
phasized in The Declaration of Union 
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by which three Methodist bodies re- 
united in 1939 to form the largest Prot- 
estant denomination in America:* 


The Methodist Episcopal Church, 
The Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South and The Methodist Protestant 
Church are and shall be one United 
Church. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church, 
The Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, and The Methodist Protestant 
Chureh had their common origin in 
the organization of the Methodist 
Kpiscopal Church in America in 1784, 
A.D., and have ever held, adhered to 
and preserved a common belief, spirit 
and purpose, as expresed in their 
common Articles of Religion. 

On closer analysis it is found that the 
Methodist Articles of Religion are 
nothing else than a redaction of the 
Anglican Thirty-nine Articles drawn 
up by the Methodist founder, John 
Wesley; which Methodist churchmen 
today honor by including them in their 
draft of things to be believed, but which 
they officially declare not to be binding 
in conscience. Nevertheless a common 
historical origin and at least token ad- 
herence to a common ritual and creed 
is what generally urges separated de- 
nominations to re-combine their forces 
under a common ancestral name. 

The question arises of whether any 
change occurs in the doctrinal content 
of the uniting denominations. Do they 
in dogmatic stability? 
This is inevitable 


gain or lose 
Generally they lose. 


’ Doctrines and Discipline of the Methodist 
Church, Nashville, 1952, pp. 7-8 
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since the doctrinal differences which 
separate prospective combiners are fre- 
quently deep seated, of long standing, 
and usually the greatest single obstacle 
to unification. With authoritarianism 
rejected on principle, when the merger 
takes place it is on the basis of mutual 
—and therefore minimal—agreement. 
When, for example, the merger between 
the Congregational and _ Christian 
Churches was first proposed in 1895, it 
was unsuccessful because, among other 
reasons, the Christian Churches were 
suspected of denying the Trinity. One 
apologist for union wrote of them:+ 


Their rejection of all man-made 
formulas and creeds has sometimes 
led to the idea that they are Uni- 
tarians, because they will not adopt 
the word Trinity which they do not 
find in the Bible. ... In the worship 
of our Lord they do not differ from 
us (Congregationalists), even al- 
though some of them still protest 
against being called Trinitarians. 

It took thirty-six years before this 
merger was finally accomplished. By 
that time the Congregational and 
Christian Churches had both become 
liberalized to a point where creedal 
differences no longer stood in the way 
of “fellowship,” where “theology, pre- 
cisely defined, had ceased to be the pri- 
mary concern of the churches and their 
leaders.” ® 


o 


II. Mergers Forming Federated 
Church Councils 


The three interdenominational fed- 
erations are closely related. First came 
the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, when twenty-eight 
Reformed Churches were organized 
along structural lines which duplicated 
as closely as possible the federal union 


*Atkins and Fagley, History of American 
Congregationalism, Boston, 1942, p. 351 

* Manual of the Congregational Christian 
Churches, Boston, 1951, p. 29 


of the United States. It was difficult 
at first for the churches of the Federal 
Council to believe that their autonomy 
would not be jeopardized. This suspi- 
cion kept many sects from joining the 
union. Actually they had little to fear 
because the federation was _ scrupu- 
lously careful not to encroach on the in- 
dependence of the member churches. 
Two incidents in the forty year ex- 
istence of the Federal Council will illus- 
trate its character. For years the Uni- 
tarians had asked to be admitted and 
were consistently refused. Their 
creedal position was said to be too 
liberal. They deny the Trinity and 
their concept of God is not far removed 
from a monistie deity. In a parody on 
the Apostles Creed, prepared by a high- 
ranking Unitarian minister, the first 
article reads: “I believe in a single, 
eternal, all-inclusive, all-pervading 
Life Principle whose source and per- 
fect embodiment is God, who finds 
varying degrees of embodiment in all 
forms of life.’® Ostensibly then the 
motive for refusing admission to the 
Unitarians was based on principle. But 
when the president of the Federal 
Council was directly questioned, he 
conceded it was only a matter of ex- 
pediency: “If we let in the Unitarians, 
we let out the Lutherans.”* In other 
words, if creedless liberals like the Uni- 
tarians were accepted, then conserva- 
tive groups like the Lutherans would 
leave the organization. Since the Uni- 
tarians even now number less than one 
hundred thousand, whereas incorpo- 
rated Lutheran bodies in the Council 
have had over a million members, the 
choice was a foregone conclusion. 
Again in 1930, the Committee on 
Marriage and the Home of the Federal 


®* Williams, J. Paul, What Americans Be- 
lieve and How They Worship, New York 
1952, p. 226 

*Ibid., p. 130 
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Council was pressed for a declaration 
on the morality ef contraception. 
Their official statement was an implicit 
approval of the practice: “Whatever 
the final conclusion may be, the com- 
mittee is strongly of the opinion that 
the church should not seek to impose 
its point of view as to the use of contra- 
ceptives upon the publie by legislation 
or any other form of coercion.” ® 

The second stage in federated ecu- 
menism came when the conservative 
Protestants, generally called Funda- 
mentalists, formed a union of their 
own in protest against the liberalistic 
Federal Council. While the. latter 
would have been happy to admit the 
Fundamentalists, “provided they came 
in a co-operative spirit,” their oppo- 
nents claim that the leaders of the Fed- 
eral Council are really promoting a new 
denominational effort, based not on the 
word of God but on the purely natural 
social principles of man. The Ameri- 
‘an Council of Christian Churches is 
therefore a rival organization, com- 
prising fifteen national constituent 
bodies together with independent con- 
gregations. The Council believes the 
Bible to be the infallible word of the 
Holy Spirit, the sole rule of faith and 
practice, and urges a return to the 
great essentials of the Christian faith, 


’ 


especially: 


1. The inerraney and divine author- 
ship of Holy Scripture. 

2. The Divinity of Christ. 

3. His Virgin Birth and _ physical 
Resurrection. 

4. His substitutionary atonement. 

)». His imminent second coming. 


- 
~ 


As a social phenomenon, Funda- 
mentalism arose as a “defense of the 
agrarian culture of the nineteenth cen- 
tury against the developing urban cul- 


°Fry, C. Luther, Recent Social Trends in 
the US., Vol. II, New York, 1933, p. 1017 
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ture.” ® Theologically, however, Funda- 
mentalism, is an effort to preserve tra- 
ditional Christian dogma from the sol- 
vent of liberalism. As such it is closer 
to the basie doctrines of Catholicism 
than the bulk of American Protestant- 
ism in the larger, but less dogmatic de- 
nominations. Unfortunately the fifth 
“fundamental” on the imminent pa- 
rousia has weakened the whole funda- 
mentalist structure in the eyes of 
American Protestants. Also the fact 
that Fundamentalists are generally 
found among the poorer and less edu- 
vated classes, in rural areas and small 
towns, has so weakened their hold on 
the Protestant mind that educated sec- 
tarians do not take them seriously. 
Their aggressive dogmatism is dis- 
missed as antiquarian, “frozen in the 
crudest form of orthodoxy known in 
Protestant history.” ?° 

Finally, in 1950, the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ enlarged its 
scope of activities and changed its 
name to the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ, to become the larg- 
est federated union of Protestants in 
American history.’ At the present 
writing, it numbers twenty-five Prot- 
estant denominations and five Eastern 
Orthodox bodies, representing over 
thirty-five million chureh communi- 
ants. Structurally the National Coun- 
cil is the same as the Federal Council, 
with one notable difference. Among 
the new agencies which the National 
Council established for co-operative ef- 
fort were Education, The 
Home Missions and The Foreign Mis- 
Friends of the ecumenical move- 
ment regard this as deeply significant :!* 


Christian 


sions. 


* Williams, op. cit., p. 99 

" Morrison, op. cit., p. 190 

“The most important absentees from the 
National Council are the Southern Baptists 
and the conservative Lutheran bodies. 

" Morrison, op. cit., p. 12 
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Their inclusion in the National 
Council marks an appreciable deep- 
ening of the feeling of Protestant 
unity. For these three functions 
come nearer being ecclesiastical func- 
tions than any which the denomina- 
tions had ever committed to a feder- 
ated responsibility. The Federal 
Council had been constituted in a 
manner that limited its operation to 
strictly non-ecclesiastical fields. So 
also, in theory, is the new National 
Council. Its constitution provides 
especially meticulous safeguards of 
denominational autonomy in the 
functioning of its missionary and re- 
ligious education divisions. There is 
no suggestion here that these restric- 
tions could ever be disregarded. 
. What is suggested is that the denom- 
inations themselves, having taken 
this cautious and timid step in recog- 
nition of the ecumenical nature of 
foreign missions, home missions and 
religious education, will gradually 
find the way to emancipate them 
completely from the scandal of sec- 
tarian control and administration. 
Like its predecessor, the National 

Council is not a union of denominations 
but distinctly a merger of their com- 
mon, external interests. Its avowed 
purpose is to accelerate the growth of 
“unity within diversity,” to reduce the 
supervisory expenses and needless du- 
plication of buildings and personnel, to 
increase the influence of American 
Protestantism through its “united 
front,” to become a clearing house for 
exchange of ideas ard views aimed at 
the development of a “‘sound Protestant 
strategy.” In a word, it is hoped that 
by means of this federated co-operation 
Protestants in the United States will 
retrieve the loss in prestige and influ- 
ence which they have suffered through 
more than three centuries of sectarian 
disintegration. 


EVALUATION OF THE AMERICAN 
ECUMENICAL MOVEMENT 


The most obvious merit of Protestant 


ecumenism in America has been the 
lessening of tension among the various 
denominations. “A century ago Prot- 
estant denominations spent most of 
their time trying to prove one another 
wrong. With the start of the twentieth 
century a definite change took place; 
the denominations decided to accept 
rather than fight one another.” ?* In- 
stead of opposing one another, they are 
now co-operating in projects and areas 
where previously there was little or no 
collaboration. For example, one of the 
principal services sponsored by the 
National Council of the Churches of 
Christ is “Evangelism,” which pro- 
motes the spiritual interests of the 
member churches. Recognizing that 
promotion work in this field has to be 
non-sectarian, the Council has kept 
away from denominational polemics 
and concentrated on such basic items as 
prayer with more than ordinary s 1ccess. 
The first full week of January has been 
declared a “Universal Week of Prayer”; 
during Lent an advertising campaign 
urges the people to a more faithful ob- 
servance of the pre-Easter season as a 
period of sacrifice and prayer. In Oc- 
tober of each year, a Chureh Attend- 
ance Crusade is sponsored through na- 
tional advertising media. During Ad- 
vent there is propaganda work in the 
form of bulletins and leaflets, “helping 
communities to put Christ into the 
center of Christmas, and to make the 
celebration of the birth of Christ more 
spiritual, less commercial.” '* A recent 
development has been the Chaplains’ 
Spiritual Retreats, during which the 
Protestant equivalent of the Spiritual 
Exercises is held annually for chaplains 
of the Armed Forces. 

However it is especially in the field 
of public education that the reduced 
~ Collier’s Magazine, August 20, 1954, p. 21 


“ Handbook of the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ, New York, 1953, p. 20 
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tension among American Protestants 
shows promise of spiritual benefit to 
the country. It is a commonplace in 
the nation’s history that the public 
school system has become secularized 
because conflicting denominations could 
not agree on a standard method of 
religious instruction. As denomina- 
tionalism recedes into the background, 
the chances are improved for introduc- 
ing at least a minimum of religious 
training into American public educa- 
tion without the fear of arousing opposi- 
tion from vested sectarian interests. 


On the debit side, American ecumen- 
ism suffers from the congenital weakness 
of Protestantism which is religious 
liberalism. The denominations frankly 
recognize the inherent weakness of 
their divided condition, and they are 
doing something to correct it. But the 
foundation of this projected unifica- 
tion is superficial and therefore largely 
illusory. An example from each type 
of merger will serve to illustrate. 

When the Congregational and Chris- 
tian Churches united in 1931 to form 
a new body, they did so in spite of tra- 
ditional creedal differences. The Chris- 
tian Churches were long notorious for 
doctrinal free-lancing and, in fact, this 
Was a main obstacle to an earlier at- 
tempted union with the Congregation- 


alists. But the latter had need of a 
new spirit in their ranks. They were 
mostly New Englanders, while the 


Christian Churches were nation-wide; 
they were generally urban, wealthy and 
well educated, while the Christian 
Churches were quite poor and their 
members were mostly simple people 
from the farms. The democratic ideal 
bade the Congregationalists ‘come 
down” to the Christian Church level 
which they did, not only socially but 
also doctrinally. The committee for 
merger of the two churches proposed to 
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“strike out all reference to the ‘Kansas 
City Declaration’ (the Congregational 
statement of faith) that there might 
not be even the suggestion of a creedal 
statement to stand in the way of 
union.” !° While this radical proposal 
was not accepted, at least verbally, it 
was equivalently adopted when the 
Congregationalists conceded that the 
“basis of union” required by the Chris- 
tian Churches “be conditioned upon the 
acceptance of Christianity as primarily 
a way of life, and not upon uniformity 
of theological opinion or uniform prac- 
tice of ordinances. The autonomy of 
the local congregation and the right of 
ach individual member to follow Christ 
according to his own conscience should 
remain undisturbed.” !® 

Equally devoid of doctrinal content 
is the federated union of sects in the 
National Council of the Churches of 
Christ. While boasting that “the 
Council represents more people than 
any other religious body in America,” ?* 
the official documentation is honest in 
admitting that the principle of union is 
strictly pragmatic. The churches col- 
laborate in practice, but without any 
consolidation of dogmatic differences: !* 


The National Council represents 
the wholeness of the Christian task. 
Co-operation no longer appears as 
something to be practiced in one or 
another phase of the Church’s ac- 
tivity, but as a deliberate policy and 
a consistent pattern in its entire work. 

The National Council is the direct 
creation of the Churches’ them- 
selves. The Council does not 
enter into details of doctrine, but 
stands upon the common ground of 
historic Christian faith and convic- 
tion held by the Churches that com- 
prise it. 

The genius of the Council is to 


Atkins and Fagley, op. cit., p. 358 
'* Thid. 

" Handbook of the NC.CL., p. 2 
* Thid.. pp. 2-3 
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foster a united Christian fellowship 

which will express itself in every 

phase of the life and work of the 

Churches. It has no authority over 

the denominations and is in no sense 

a super-organization. It con- 

serves freedom and diversity, with 

no thought of dictation or enforced 
uniformity, while at the same time 
securing needed unity of action. 

It is safe to say that American Prot- 
estants, at least the ecumenically- 
minded among them, are not dogma 
conscious. They look with compla- 
cency on the “bickerings over trifles” 
among the conservatives who believe 
that the first essential of Christian 
unity is doctrinal uniformity. “There 
was a time,” they admit, “when theo- 
logical differences loomed large to 
Americans, and they are still important 
to a few.” But today “the average 


(Protestant) churchgoer just doesn’t 
care about technical differences sepa- 
rating denominations.” ?° 

Given this laissez-faire attitude to- 
wards fundamentals of Christian revela- 
tion like the Divinity of Christ and 
the Real Presence, the Protestant 
ecumenical movement in America is 
a misnomer. It may be called a co- 
operative movement in so far as doc- 
trinally separated religious groups are 
collaborating in external activities. But 
until the motive of mere efficiency yields 
to a sincere desire for creedal con- 
formity, it is not ecclesiastical and 
therefore not ecumenical. 


” Collier’s Magazine, p. 20. The article is 
entitled, “Will All Protestants Unite In One 
Church?” and was written to coincide with 
the Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches held at Evanston, Illinois, August 
15 to 31. 
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By VERY REV. AIDAN M. CARR, O.F.M.Conv., S.T.M., J.C.D., LL.B. 





Magnificate Dominum mecum 


In his Allocution to some 250 Cardi- 
nals, Archbishops and Bishops, de- 
livered at the end of the Marian Year 
and bearing the significant title Magni- 
ficate Dominum mecum, Pope Pius XII 
provided a needed clarification in two 
important matters. One concerned the 
essential nature of the Catholic priest- 
hood and its exclusive powers as con- 
trasted with the “priesthood” of the 
laity. This section of the Allocution 
was treated in the March issue of Tne 
HoMILETIC AND PasToRAL Review. The 
second chief development of the Pon- 
tiff’s thought concerned the divine right 
of the Church to teach truth even when 
the oceasion for the Chureh’s pro- 
nouncement may not be “strictly reli- 
gious” but rather social or socio-politi- 
cal. It is this section of the Holy 
Father’s Allocution 
present.? 


which we now 


THE CHURCH AND THE 
NATURAL LAW 


It has been noticed that there are 
some attitudes and tendencies of mind 
which would presume to establish cer- 
tain limits to the power of bishops, not 
excepting the power even of the 
Supreme Pontiff, restricting them in 
their roles as shepherds of the flocks 
entrusted to them. These attitudes 
and tendencies would fix the authority 
of the Church’s hierarchy and its office 


t Acta ‘Apostolicae Sedis, XXXXVI, pp. 
671-673. 
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of vigilance within certain bounds, 
limiting the hierarchy to such affairs 
as are strictly religious: the statement 
of the truths of the faith; the regulation 
of exercises of devotion; the adminis- 
tration of the sacraments and the per- 
formance of liturgical functions. The 
tendencies desire to restrict the Church 
from any part in whatever concerns 
life as it is actually lived by men—the 
“reality of life’ as the promoters of 
these tendencies term it. 

In brief, the Sovereign Pontiff goes 
on to declare, this manner of thought 
appears in the public pronouncements 
of some lay Catholics, when they say 
in effect: “We are entirely willing to 
see, to hear and to approach bishops 
and priests in their churches, when the 
matters concerned lie within their au- 
thoritv. But in places of commerce 
and civie affairs, where the business 
of life is dealt with and decisions are 
made, we have no wish either to see 
them or to attend to what they may 
have to say. For in all such matters it 
is we laity, not the clergy (whatever 
dignity may be involved), who are the 
rightful judges.” 

Against errors of this kind the Holy 
Father takes an open and firm stand. 
The power of the Church is not bound 
by the limits of “matters strictly reli- 
gious,” as this false teaching states, but 
the entire matter of the Natural Law: 
its foundation, its interpretation and 
its application are, so far as their moral 
within the 


aspects are concerned, 


Church’s power. 
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HUMAN SALVATION AND THE 
NATURAL LAW 


Under God’s Providence, the keeping 
of the Natural Law pertains to that 
road by which man is to achieve his 
supernatural destiny. And on this 
road the Church is man’s guide and 
guardian to his ultimate end. The 
Apostles themselves observed this norm 
of acting, and from the earliest times 
the Church has always adhered to this 
principle, not in the manner of some 
private guide or counselor, but in 
virtue of the Lord’s authority and 
mandate. 

Therefore, whenever it is a question 
of instructions and propositions which 
the properly constituted shepherds (the 
Roman Pontiff for the universal Church 
and the bishops for the faithful en- 
trusted to them) make known with re- 
gard to the Natural Law, the faithful 
must not invoke that axiom accustomed 
to be used with regard to the opinions 
of individuals: “The strength of the 
authority is only equal to the strength 
of the arguments.” And so, even if 
certain declarations of the Church may 
not seem to be proved by the arguments 
advanced to support them, nevertheless 
one’s obligation to obey remains. 

Whatever a Christian may do, even 
in affairs of this world, he may not 
ignore supernatural goods. Indeed, he 
must direct everything to the highest 
good as his last end, in accordance with 
the dictates of Christian wisdom. And 
all his actions, in so far as they are 
morally good or evil, that is, agree with 
or are opposed to the Divine and Natu- 
ral Law, are subject to the judgment 
and authority of the Church.” 

This principle was applied by St. 
Pius X to the social order: 


3 Pius XI has reference to the words of St. 
Pius X in the Encyclical Singulari Quadam, 
in Acta Apostolicae Sedis, IV, p. 658. 


The social question and the contro- 
versies underlying that question are 
not merely of an economic nature. 
Consequently, they cannot be settled 
while the Church’s authority is ig- 
nored, for it is most certain that the 
social question is primarily a moral 
and religious one, and therefore it 
must be settled chiefly in accordance 
with the moral law and by judgments 
based on religion.® 


SOCIAL PROBLEMS AND 
MAN’S CONSCIENCE 


Problems in the social field are many 
and serious, and whether they are 
merely social or socio-political, they 
pertain to the ethical-moral order, and 
so are of concern to man’s conscience 
and his salvation. For this reason such 
questions cannot be said to be outside 
the authority and interest of the 
Church. Indeed, there are even prob- 
lems outside the social field, not strictly 
religious but rather political in nature, 
which concern either individual nations 
or all nations. These also affect the 
moral order and weigh on man’s con- 
science, for they can (and often do) ex- 
pose to risk the attainment of man’s 
ultimate end. 

Such are: the purpose and limits of 
temporal authority; the relations be- 
tween the individual and society; the 
totalitarian state, whatever the princi- 
ple on which based; the complete laici- 
zation of the state, of public life or of 
the schools; the morality of modern 
war, and whether or not a conscientious 
person may give co-operation to it; the 
moral relationships which govern na- 
tions in their community life. 

Common sense and truth itself are 
contradicted by an assertion that these 
and similar problems are outside the 
scope of morals, and so are (or at least 
can be) beyond the influence of that 
authority established by God to pro- 


* Tbid., pp. 658, 659. 
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vide a just order and to direct the con- 
sciences and acts of men on the path to 
This the 
Chureh is assuredly empowered to do, 
not only in a hidden manner within the 


their true and final goal. 


walls of the chureh, but also openly. 
crying the truth “from the rooftops,” 
in the vanguard, amidst the struggle 
raging between truth and error, virtue 
and vice, between “the world” and the 
Kingdom of God, between the prince of 
this world and Christ its Savior. 


RELEVANCE 


Secularism: that corroding heresy 
which does not deny God but politely 
shows Him to the door of His own 
world, and the denial of the Natural 
Law: that legalistic monstrosity begot- 
ten of philandering positivism, are the 
twin evils threatening the fabric of 
Western Christian culture. 
the maelstrom of these cunning errors, 
modern man (even the Christian—per- 


Caught in 


haps particularly he) desperately needs 
to be reminded that the earth too is 
God's, and that God has equipped man 
with a built-in law which men can ig- 
nore only at their own terrible risk. 
In this Allocution, Pius XII once again 
points out the only route that mankind 
can safely follow, both for temporal 
and eternal well-being. Walter Lipp- 
mann, Whose sage views of the world 
scene are often refreshingly different 
from those of less astute columnists, 
has very recently written a book, The 
Public Philosophy. While no apologete 
for the Catholie position, nevertheless 
Lippmann recognizes the central truth 
that sane social order depends upon 
the practical implementation of the dic- 
tates of religion and the Natural Law. 
His thesis is that political and social 
ideas must be rooted in the awareness 
of the accountability of man’s con- 
science to God, for all of human society 
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is subject to “the mandate of heaven.” 
The Catholic Lawyer, the promising 
quarterly recently launched under the 
aegis of St. John’s University School of 
Law in Brooklyn, carried a_ similar 
idea in Wilbur Katz’s article, “Natural 
Law and Human Nature.” 

Priests should feel vastly encouraged 
to speak out forcibly on any issue where 
moral questions are at stake, even if 
only indirectly. The priest must be 
articulate for the Natural Law, from 
supernatural motives. 


Labor Unions Encouraged 


In an Allocution, S: Nous avons, de- 
livered in French to delegates of the 
Labor, 


organized 


International Organization of 
Pope Pius NII 


labor to a spirit of collaboration for the 


exhorted 
common good of society.* Referring 


frequently to Rerum Novarum and 
Quadragesimo anno, the Holy Father 
reminded labor unions of their tremen- 
dous influence on the whole of human 
society, and of their corresponding re- 
sponsibilities of wholesome leadership 
in the economic world. The Supreme 
Pontiff urged a spirit of sincere collab- 
oration among members for the com- 
mon good of all men, and this harmony 
should prepare the way for an “inde- 


feetible union of spirits and of hearts.” 
RELEVANCE 


Pius XII’s Allocution may not have 
been read at Miamr Beach in February. 
hut his idea was there when the A.F.L. 
and C.1.0. decided to merge after 20 
vears of bitter rivalry. Key representa- 
tives of the former rival unions worked 
out a detailed formula for labor unity 
among the 15,000,000 members of the 
two huge groups, and it is certain that 
the momentous merger will be all eom- 


Sedis, XXXXVI,_ pp. 


: Acta Apostolicae 
714-718. 
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pleted before many months. Organized 
labor, perhaps more by good luck than 
by good management, adopted the wis- 
dom of the Pope and thus strides for- 
ward. The Chureh’s philosophy of 
lnbor has precious content for all who 
will listen. More power to our “labor 
priests” who are striving valiantly to 
bring Christ’s truth to the world of 


organized labor. 


The Easter Vigil 


The Sacred Congregation of Rites, by 
a decree dated January 15, 1955, has 
again extended the restored ‘“Kaster 
nightwatech” for another year. Its cele- 
bration is under the good judgment of 
the respective bishops: “. .. de locorum 
Ordinariorum iudicio facultative exse- 


quenda. 


Catholic Publishers Encouraged’ 


Taking cognizance of the immense 
importance of the work of the Catholic 
Press, Pope Pius XII addressed the 
Italian Catholic Publishers’ Association 
on the duties and honor of the publish- 
ing industry everywhere. While recog- 
nizing the practical commercial impli- 
cations of the Catholie Press, His Holi- 
ness also encouraged Catholie pub- 
lishers to resist any mere financial 
allurements to compromise either in the 
realm of morals or true quality of 
their publications. Moreover, from the 


* Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XXXXVII, p. 48. 
®*Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XXXXVI,_ pp. 


712-714 


technical point of view, the product 
should be of excellent caliber, artistic 
within the limits of possibility. While 
this high effort means diligence and 
demands a willingness to work, yet the 
publishers should consider their task 
as something done in the ideal of serv- 
ice to God and fellowmen. The Pontiff 
adverted to the financial obstacles fac- 
ing the Catholic Press in its apostolate, 
but set off against these the lofty pur- 
poses that motivate, in an_ ultimate 
sense, the Catholie publisher. 


RELEVANCE 


Like any other undertaking in to- 
day’s world of business, our Catholic 
publishers must face the hard eco- 
nomic facts of life: competition—union 
scales—uncertain markets, ete. The 
marvelous growth of the ‘Catholic 
Press,” both in newspaper and book 
publishing, indicates that the men be- 
hind it are doing a magnificent job 
despite problems of which the non- 
professional knows little or nothing. 
One example of healthy expansion: 
Catholie newspaper circulation has in- 
creased about 30% in ten years. Our 
book and newspaper publishers can go 
on growing only if the clergy and faith- 
ful continue whole-hearted co-opera- 
tion. St. Pius X once said: “In vain 
will you build churches and schools, if 
you cannot wield the defensive and of- 
fensive weapons of a press, Catholic, 
loval, sincere.” Our present Pope has 
repeatedly called for vigorous support 
of the work of the publishers. 
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Hommes FOR THE Monrn 


Homilies on the Liturgy of the Sundays and Feasts 


By RIGHT REV. MSGR. NICHOLAS H. WEGNER 





Third Sunday after Easter 


The Meaning of Suffering 


“It behooved Christ to suffer and to rise again from the dead and so to enter into 
His Glory” (Luke xxiv: 46). 


OUTLINE: 

(1) The meaning of true suffering 

(2) Types of suffering 

(3) Suffering: purgation, punishment, key 
to heaven 

(4) Conclusion: Sorrow, in Christ’s scheme, 
begins with a fast and ends with a 
feast. 


These words, my dear people, are 
taken from the Alleluia versicle of to- 
day’s Mass. There origin, however, is 
had in the well-known incident that 
took place between Our Lord and the 
two frustrated, crestfallen and dejected 
confreres whom He met on the road to 
Emmaus. There is a tremendous les- 
son to be had from this affair, a lesson 
that conveys the proper significance of 
suffering and Christ’s true Messianic 
character. That walk which the two 
disciples took on that memorable eve- 
ning of that first Easter day, had a 
salutary effect in more ways than one. 
It destroyed the myth of a Messias 
made to the image and likeness of their 
own (and others’!) nationalistic aims, 
and occasioned Christ’s own emphasis 
on the need of suffering prior to any 
glory. 
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It is an established fact that suffering 
is the badge of our Christian tribe. But 
why? We don’t suffer just for the sake 
of suffering; to do so would make us 
sadists—amisfits in the true sense of the 
word. When St. Paul said, “I die 
daily . . . and what is lacking of the 
sufferings of Christ, I fill up in my 
flesh for his body, which is the Church,” 
he was but reiterating an established 
fact, namely, that suffering is our 
Christian heritage. 


TYPES OF SUFFERING 


Treating the real issue of suffering, 
the Christian sees that its essence lies 
in this, that it is the endurance of some- 
thing distasteful; that it implies pas- 
sivity more than activity is noteworthy. 
Suffering comes to us, for the most part, 
from without, from circumstances be- 
yond our control. True, there is an 
element of activity (action) in suffer- 
ing, the so-called self-imposed priva- 
tions and additions. But these elements 
of selectiveness, of self-will, carry the 
danger of pride, unless matters are 
properly ordered. This is not said by 
way of belittling or obviating the need 
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for self-discipline; to do so would be to 
act contrary to Christ’s explicit demand 
that we deny ourselves daily, take up 
our cross and follow Him. However, 
here we shall restrict ourselves to a 
consideration of the passive phase. 
Using as our criterion Christ’s Passion, 
the prototype of suffering passively 
endured, wherein, “He was led as a 
sheep to the slaughter: and like a lamb 
without voice before his shearer.” 


Suffering passively endured may be 
intrinsic or extrinsic . The former stem 
from our own spiritual and physical 
makeup: 1) The suffering experienced 
in the dark night of the soul, a most 
painful process wherein God seems to 
have abandoned one to spiritual nausea 
and the seeming utter uselessness of 
striving for spiritual perfection. 2) 
The moral hurts and stabbing remorse 
of conscience occasioned by our sins 
already forgiven. 3) Who among us, 
in some way or other, has not experi- 
enced our physical makeup’s contribu- 
tion in the form of sickness, disease, 
mental depressions, varied moods and 
nerves to be dealt with? To all this 
Christ says, “suffer it to be so now.” 

Ever cropping up to make us con- 
scious of the painful realities of life are 
the extrinsic circumstances of relatives, 
friends, neighbors—life in general. 
What can be more poignant than sepa- 
ration from our loved ones? What 
more terrible than to know that one is 
not wanted, rejected by his own. And 
yet, Christ endured just this; and so, 
we must suffer “a little while.” Who 
can gauge the hardships occasioned by 
gossip? Or the loss of one’s good name 
at the hands of calumniators? Who of 
us does not wax indignant when we view 
those hapless flatterers throwing out 
their poor bait to catch favors. Every 
community has its share of all this— 
and our little parish is no exception. 


Who has not meant well, and yet, has 
been so misunderstood? Granted that 
not all sufferings or trials may be big, 
catastrophic; nevertheless, they do get 
under our skin at times. Hence, the 
need to suffer all the more “a little 
while... .” 

It is important to realize that our 
temporal sufferings will have eternal 
repercussions, for either they will draw 
us closer to Christ and to ultimate 
union with Him, or, they will repel. 
But repelled sufferings have their eter- 
nal price tag—the eternal sufferings of 
Hell! 


PURGATION, TEMPORAL 
PUNISHMENT, KEY TO HEAVEN 


In gazing upon the broad panorama 
of suffering, let us consider suffering in 
various aspects. First as a means of 
purgation. St. Paul tells us in the 
Epistle for Easter Sunday to “purge out 
the old leaven.” And today we read 
where St. Peter asks us to refrain 
“|. from carnal desires, which war 
against the soul... .” 

To accept suffering as a means of 
temporal punishment is to imitate the 
Good Thief Dismas who, in rebuking 
the other blaspheming thief, said, “for 
we receive the due rewards of our deeds; 
but this man hath done no evil... .” 
With that acceptance speech he liter- 
ally stole heaven! 

Sorrow indeed doth build a bridge; 
from Good Friday we can cross over to 
Easter Sunday! Sorrow is a cross that 
starts with the fast and ends with the 
feast. No cross—no empty tomb; no 
Good Friday—no LEaster Sunday. 
“Amen, amen, I say to you, that you 
shall lament and weep, but the world 
shall rejoice: and you shall be made 
sorrowful, but your sorrow shall be 
turned into joy.” Then, and only then, 
may we dare to address Him: Rabboni! 
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Fourth Sunday after Easter 


Sin, Justice, Judgment 


“And when he is come, he will convince the world of sin and justice and of 


judgment. 


go to the Father: and you shall see me no longer. 


Of sin: because they believed not in me. 


And of justice: because I 
And of judgment: because the 


prince of this world is already judged (John xvi: 8-11). 


OUTLINE: 

(1) “. .. another law in my members” 

(2) Deliverance versus redemption 

(3) Need of a sense of guilt 

(4) “Come and hear, and I will tell you, all 
ye that fear God, what great things 
the Lord hath done for my _ soul, 
Alleluia.” 


One of the great English thinkers of 
our time, C. 8. Lewis once remarked 
that in this day and age there now exist 
two equal and opposite errors. One is 
adiabolism, namely, to disbelieve in the 
cd-vil; the other, to feel an excessive 
and unhealthy interest in him. Since 
we are interested in the former, adia- 
bolism, it is with some dismay and a 
look of askance that we view the re- 
marks of a lesser English thinker, Ms. 
Margaret Knight, as quoted in Time 
magazine in its issue of January 24, 
1955. 


We can tell them [sic] that every- 
one believed at one time, and some 
people believe now, that there are 
two great powers in the world: a 
good power loves human beings . . . 
the world and who loves human be- 
ings . . . and a bad power called the 
Devil, who is opposed to God and 
who wants people to be unhappy and 
bad. We can tell them that some 
people still believe this, but that most 
people now think there’s not really a 
Devil. 

And we can tell them that some 
people now don’t think there’s really 
a God any more than there’s really a 
Santa Claus, though we often like to 
talk as though there was. 

What about Christ? 
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there was a real Jesus Christ who ... 
was crucified. But we don’t now be- 
lieve that he was the son of God and 
a virgin or that he rose from the 
dead. 


*“, .. ANOTHER LAW 
IN MY MEMBERS” 


Unfortunately, Mrs. Knight does not 
stand alone in her belief: “My name 
is Legion, for we are many.” 

To deny the existence of the Devil 
To deny sin is to deny 
that the sinner, as Peguy puts it, 
“stands at the very heart of Christen- 


is to deny sin. 


dom.” For we who have just passed 


through Holy Saturday’s vigil serv- 
ices are quite cognizant of the role that 
sin and sinner have played in the divine 
plan of our redemption. “O happy 
fault that great a Re- 
dleemer !”’ 


merited so 
The sinner is the focal point 
of redemption precisely because he 
alone knows the price whereby he came 
out of darkness into light. 


St. Paul tell us that we have been 


Does not 
bought with a great price? And is it 
not the whole purpose of the Easter 
liturgy to remind us that the greater 
the world of sin, the greater the triumph 
of Christ. Easter was always meant 
to remind us that sin has its counter- 
part in the great virtue of hope. Easter 
is Hope! 

Despite Mrs. Knight and others of 
her ilk, we are forced to the realization 
that sin and the Devil do exist. Both 
have left their mark in darksome re- 
time immemorial. 


pereussions from 
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Sin and Devil exhibited their ugly vis- 
age when, as St. Paul puts it so timely, 
“as through one man sin entered into 
the world and, through sin, death, then 
thus death has passed to all men be- 
eause all have sinned.” Here we have 
the ease of an involuntary inheritance, 
original sin. Of this we have been 
exonerated by way of the waters of 
Baptism, another great Easter symbol! 

However, as far as we are concerned, 
the problem of sin is more on the actual 
side. It is something personal, affect- 
ing our human nature as a whole, re- 
sulting in a privation of grace. St. 
Paul saw this grappling situation when 
he said, “For I do not the good that I 
wish, but the evil that I do not wish, 
that I perform ... For I am delighted 
with the law of God according to the 
inner man, but I see another law in my 
members, warring against the law o/ 
my mind and making me prisoner to 
the law of sin that is in my members.” 


DELIVERANCE 
VERSUS REDEMPTION 


Sin is mortal or venial. Both are 
offensive to God, but it is mortal sin 
alone that results in the eternal loss of 
the Beatifie Vision. Mortal sin is basi- 
cally to be found in a bad will stead- 
fast in perishable goods, and a turning 
away from the Infinite Good. For St. 
John of the Cross this constitutes ‘“ut- 
ter blindness, filth, torment and weak- 
ness,” and an ultimate loss in the pos- 
session of God. 

“For a condign satisfaction it was 
necessary that the act of the one satis- 
fying should have an infinite efficiency, 
as being of God and man.” And again 
St. Thomas puts it suecinetly when he 
says, “Admittedly it was possible for 
(;od to choose some other form of de- 
liveranee for us, for His power 1s not 


limited. And had He done so, it would 





unquestionably have sufficed. But it 
would have been only a deliverance, 
and not a redemption; for although hu- 
manity would have been delivered, it= 
debt would still stand.” 

In a beautiful passage in Why the 
(rod-Man? St. Anselm expounds how 
justice and mercy have met: 

What greater mercy than this? 

Here is a sinner condemned to eterna! 

torment, having nothing whtrewith 

he ean ransom himself; and God the 

Father says, “Receive My only Son 

and offer Him on your own behalf!” 

And the Son Himself says, “Take Me 

and ransom yourself!” For this is 

just what They do say when They 
eall us and draw us to the Christian 
faith. 

Let us not forget that it is the sacva- 
ment of Baptism, that great symbol of 
Easter, which makes it possible for us 
to be drawn into the Christian fa‘t’. 
And to be Christians means to be dead 
to sin, indicating a conversion and not 
a turning away from God. “Do you 
not know,” as St. Paul states, “that 
all we who have been baptized into 
Christ Jesus have been baptized into 
his death? For we were buried with 
him by means of Baptism into death. 
in order that, just as Christ has arisen 
from the dead through the glory of the 
Father, so we also may walk in newness 
of life.” Baptism, as it were, im- 
merses us into the Passion, Death and 
tesurrection of Christ. 


NEED OF A SENSE OF GUILT 


Today, more than ever, the world is 
in need of a sense of sin. For Chris- 
tians, it is essential that the gift of un- 
derstanding sin be had. 

To those who have this sense of guilt, 
let them hold fast. Let them not be 
discouraged, but let them rise from the 
gloom of the tomb into the glorious 
Easter that is ours. 


' 
' 
' 
' 
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Fifth Sunday after Easter 


Religious Indifferentism 


“Now we know that thou knowest all things . . .” (John xvi: 30). 
OUTLINE: unspotted from this world.” For him 
(1) But to what kind of religion must men religion meant more than the mere 
turn? 


(2) The form or the spirit of religion? 

(3) Conclusion: The man of religion is the 
man of charity who has coveted the 
best things and chosen the more ez- 
cellent way. 


We hear much these days about the 
need of religion. All will agree, I think, 
that there is such a need. Certainly 
the spirit that characterizes our time 
‘an hardly be called a religious spirit, 
although of late there has been encour- 
aging evidence of an upturn in religious 
interest. 

This awakening is understandable. 
Man has always turned to religion when 
things have gone badly for him. Sci- 
ence, it is true, has been an Aladdin’s 
lamp of promise and fulfillment, making 
possible almost miraculous achieve- 
ments in the fields of knowledge and in- 
vention; but it also has created other 
problems, particularly in the realm of 
atomic fission which have painfully 
intensified our feeling of personal in- 
adequacy and given us a new apprecia- 
tion of the importance of religion. 
This alone can give us something 
permanent to which we might tie our- 
selves, so that our lives may be given 
a sense of direction and purpose. 

Thus it is that our feeling of the need 
of religion ultimately brings us to the 
question of the kind of religion we 
need. St. James had this in mind when 
he wrote that “Religion pure and un- 
defiled before God the Father is this: 
to give aid to orphans and widows in 
their tribulation, and to keep oneself 
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formalism associated with externalities ; 
it meant a way of life motivated by 
love of God and of our fellow man, with 
particular consideration for those less 
fortunate than ourselves. 


SUFFERINGS: PUNISHMENT OR 

OPPORTUNITIES FOR CHARITY? 

Here, then, is a very severe test of 
religious faith. For the righteous 
among the early Hebrews were not 
stoics, proud of their indifference to 
their lot. They were pious people who 
believed in God and who were accus- 
tomed to appraising their religious faith 
in terms of personal benefits here and 
now as well as in the future. They 
were a people who could not but won- 
der why God allowed them to suffer or 
permitted them to be oppressed. Not 
only in Job, which is a classic example 
of this wonderment, but also in many 
of the prophetic writings and in many 
of the psalms you find this anguished 
attempt for a realistic appraisal of an 
actual situation in which divine promise 
seemed about to be nullified by tem- 
poral fact. But over against this diffi- 
cult disillusionment is pitted an expres- 
sion of religious integrity rooted in a 
consciousness of divine stewardship. 
Instead of looking upon poverty, op- 
pression and injustice as God’s way of 
punishing those who displease Him, you 
are asked to accept these tribulations 
as opportunities to express the charity 
that is in you. Instead of rebuking 
those who come to you seeking help, 
you are to welcome them with benevo- 
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lent and humble heart, realizing that 
God who bestows His blessings upon 
you, can as readily take them away. 

When, therefore, in Micheas you 
come across the declaration, “I will 
show thee, O man, what is good, and 
what the Lord requireth of thee: ‘Verily 
to do judgment, and to love mercy, 
and to walk humbly with thy God,’ ”’ 
you are standing on holy ground, and 
if you have any perception and appre- 
ciation of spiritual valor you will want 
to take off your shoes. What you have 
come upon is a profound expression of 
religious awareness. A man has faced 
and honestly acknowledged unwelcome 
facts, facts which not only have out- 
raged his sense of justice but which have 
also challenged his religious integrity. 
His criticism is not a criticism of the 
law or of the formalism which attaches 
to the law; it is rather a criticism of 
that tendency to make the more ob- 
vious in religious practice appear also 
to be the more important. 

Is not this same criticism, although 
with profounder significance, made by 
Jesus? Over and over again you find 
Him emphasizing the spirit of the law 
above the letter of the law. He leaves 
no room for doubt that He has come 
not to destroy the law but to fulfill it. 
He is well aware of the rabbinical or- 
dinances, but does He violate the law 
when He tells Peter to forgive not three 
times, or even seven times, but until 
seventy times seven? Not at all! 
Rather does He purify the Old Testa- 
ment teaching of all that is exterior, 
formalistic and legalistic, and, in do- 
ing so, He reveals all its ultimate possi- 
bilities and its most interior and deli- 
cate demands. 


THE MENACE OF INDIFFERENTISM 


A great many people live and dic, | 


fear, without much thought for the 
deeper implications of their religion. 
They go to church. They assent to the 
truths contained in the Apostles’ Creed. 
Qutwardly they show a formal respect 
for things holy, but how does all this 
affect their lives and particularly their 
relationship with others? 

In his discussion of the bankruptcy 
of a world which he describes as Chris- 
tian only in appearance, Maritain 
places the blame not on religion, but 
on “its adepts who very often have 
shown themselves to be poor Chris- 
tians.” He has in mind, of course, that 
superficiality which ends in an accep- 
tance of the forms of religion without 
any real appreciation of the meaning of 
religion. For him, as for St. James, 
religion pure and undefiled is the prac- 
tice of charity and the cultivation of 
humility, and, until a broader under- 
standing of this is revealed in Christian 
practice, he sees little hope for any pro- 
found improvement in our present situ- 
ation. It is a generally accepted fact 
that altogether too many people are 
complacent about their religious prac- 
tice as long as they have one foot in 
the doorway. Outwardly they would 
run away from the world and its gaudy 
materialism, but inwardly they look 
back, as Lot’s wife looked back at 
Sodom, when they ought to imitate the 
example of Joseph who left his coat in 
the hands of the harlot and fled. 


We are all called to perfection, but it 
is possible to be a great saint and to 
have many imperfections. Yet, how- 
ever Christians may differ from one an- 
other, their common aim should be 
the cultivation of that charity which 
prompts them to give aid to orphans 
and widows in their tribulation, and 
the practice of that humility by which 
one keeps oneself unspotted from this 
world. 
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Feast of the Ascension 


Real Peace 


“At length he appeared to the eleven as they were at table, and he upbraided them 
for their incredulity and hardness of heart, because they did not believe them who 
had seen him after he had risen again” (Mark xvii: 14). 


OUTLINE: 

(1) “Peace, peace, when there is no peace.” 

(2) Were there no Ascension ... 

(3) Conclusion: It is about time that the 
world looked up another route. 
There is this consolation in the dis- 
affection of the people, that, having 
found the present values wanting, 
they must search for the “Way, the 
Truth and the Life.” 


On this Feast of the Ascension we 
might pause for a moment in the midst 
of our many enterprises to see whether 
our minds are on the things of earth or 
on the great eternal things of man’s 
true home. We might well pause to 
wonder whether we are deserving of the 
rebuke which our Lord administered 
to His disciples, prior to His ascension, 
for their incredulity and hardness of 
heart. 

We are living in an age of great un- 
rest and agitation and struggle; we 
breathe an atmosphere of systematic 
organization and yearning and aspira- 
tion and contention on the part of the 
masses. We have all wanted peace 
among nations, peace and good will 
among all men. Toward this end cham- 
pions have arisen, individuals and or- 
ganizations; some act in_ concert, 
others along independent lines. It is a 
most difficult thing, however, to say 
how many of these champions base 
their programs for the amelioration of 
society on the tenets of the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ. And how many irreli- 
gious leaders venture to formulate and 
apply principles of their own invention? 

It is well to remember at this point 
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that our Lord is the only true Savior of 
the world. On this Feast of the Ascen- 
sion we follow our Leader right into 
the court of Heaven, and we look at 
Him and see Him seated at the right 
hand of His Father. Our hope for 
peace receives a new spurt of life. To 
know that He whom we have thus fol- 
lowed is the Lord and Master of all 
things gives us a real confidence that 
there is no struggle so great which He 
cannot resolve, no personal suffering so 
intense which He cannot alleviate. 
Then we have the great knowledge that 
one day we shall share in His glory! 


WERE THERE NO ASCENSION ... 


Let us suppose that we did not know 
from Sacred Scripture that Jesus Christ 
was seated at the right hand of the 
Father. How much more difficult and 
complicated would our own lives be! 
Would the word “peace” have any true 
meaning? The goods of life would be 
everything to everyone and, useless as 
they are, the baubles of earth would be 
our only concern. Without the ascen- 
sion and all it implies, the passions of 
man would be unchecked, and suicide 
and the asylum would be the inevita- 
ble consequences. Society would find 
the solutions for its troubles in the 
sword, the scaffold and in the cemetery. 

Through many dark days we have 
often asked ourselves, “Will peace ever 
come to the world?” Even on the eve 
of His Passion our Lord spoke mostly 
of peace and joy. With the saints, too, 
we note that their peace and joy are 
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at their utmost during their tortures 
and sufferings. Now the reason is not 
hard to find, for the fruits of the Holy 
Ghost are charity, peace and joy. Love 
is the hunger to live and die for the be- 
loved; where that hunger is being ful- 
filled, there is peace and joy. 

First, we must remember that all of 
us call God “Our Father,” that it fol- 
lows from this that every man and 
woman in the world is our brother a»d 
sister. We must feel a real sense of re- 
sponsibility toward them as we do 
toward members of our own family; 
their sufferings are our sufferings. 

Secondly, we are more than merely 
involved in the sufferings of the world. 
We must accept our share of responsi- 
bility for it, for suffering is the fruit of 
sin—and we are, every one of us, 
sinners. Each of us adds to the total 
of sin in the world so that we add also 
to the total of suffering which our evil 
begets. 

We must start from a sense of respon- 
sibility, therefore, which is based on 
humility. Then we must try to gO 01 
and to accept the situation as it is, pre- 
cisely because it is the will of God that, 
out of all the evil, good should. eventu- 
ally come. It is in that acceptance 
that we shall find peace, that inward 
peace which is so necessary if there is 
to be a cessation of wars, a curtailing of 
crime, the end of the hatred of man for 
man. 


THE WORLD HAS LOST 
ITS BEARINGS 


Place yourselves this morning in the 
situation of the disciples. Here they 
surround their Master, seeing Him for 
the last time, hearing His final words. 
Add to this the solemnity of the mo- 
ment. Jesus stretches above them His 
sacred hands adorned with the glori- 
fied wounds. After blessing them, 


Jesus rises heavenward. “And_ they 
adoring went back into Jerusalem with 
great joy.” 

Why did they go joyfully? The 
“The 
Apostles rejoiced on account of the 
glorification of the Lord, the humilia- 
tion of Satan, the confusion of the Jews, 
the redemption of mankind, and the 
restitution for the fall of the angels.” 

There is this to be said for dissatis- 
faction: if we despair of the wrong 
things, we may begin to value the right 
ones. Until a soul realizes that in this 
day of the big bombs there are some 
things which no dictator, no political 
system, no weapon of destruction can 
take from him, he will never know the 
reality of peace. 

The world has lost its bearings. It 
is time that this world went back and 
looked up another route, a better route. 
There is nothing so unmistakable as the 
way that is pointed out by the arms of 
the cross. And that is exactly the way 
which the world is anxious to avoid. 
In the ordering of mankind and in the 
seeking of. true peace, there is more 
than mind and body to be considered, 
for unless progress means _ progress 
toward God, it can mean nothing but 
prosperity, which is sometimes a dubi- 
ous good. 

During eras in which the world’s 
policies are guided by leaders whose 
aims are solely temporal, you and I and 
everyone else has cause for alarm. 
Economic and social ideals cannot carry 
the world or any of its parts very far 
when the ultimate ideal is ignored. Not 
human authorities who show no faith 
or concept of morals in their pronounce- 
ments, not broadcast liberalism nor 
secularism in daily newspapers and 
magazines, not plays and movies with 
a veneer of “civilization” without moral 
standards—none of these is guide to 
true peace and joy. 


learned Cardinal Hugo answers: 
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Sunday within the Octave of the Ascension 


The Practice of Charity 


“But before all things have a mutual charity among yourselves” (I Peter iv: 8). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) “. .. but few bearers of His cross.” 
(2) Christian charity—conversation piece 
(3) Conclusion: Not only is the practice of 
charity possible for all of us, but, in 
the light of the life and teaching of 
Jesus, it is incumbent on us. 


The Epistle from which these words 
are taken commands submission to rul- 
ers and superiors, and exhorts all of 
the faithful to the practice of a virtuous 
life in the imitation of Christ. And 
the one virtue which is placed above 
all others is the virtue of charity. “But 
before all things,” says St. Peter, “have 
a mutual charity among yourselves.” 

Of the primacy of charity in the de- 
vout life there can be no doubt. Even 
the most superficial reading of the four 
Gospels, not to mention the Epistles, 
reveals that the keynote of Christ’s 
life was charity, compassion, the beauty 
of boundless forgiveness, unlimited 
love. The inimitable parables of the 
Good Samaritan and the Prodigal Son, 
of the Ninety and Nine and the Lost 
Piece of Silver, are the most famous of 
all lessons on the law of love. 


“,.. BUT FEW BEARERS 
OF HIS CROSS” 


When Jesus was asked by the dis- 
ciples of John the Baptist whether He 
was the true Messiah, He laid more 
stress on His deeds than on His words 
to prove that He was the promised Re- 
deemer. “Go,” He said, “and relate to 
John what you have heard and seen. 
The blind see, the lame walk, lepers are 
cleansed, the deaf hear, the dead rise 
again, the poor have the Gospel 
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preached to them.” Christ welcomed 
poverty and endured suffering to teach 
men how to live and what to live for. 
He went about doing good, and He 
taught others to do likewise. 

The whole life of Jesus, from His 
humble birth in a stable near Bethle- 
hem to His crucifixion on Golgotha, 
is the glorious personification of divine 
charity. Although He took poverty 
upon Himself, had such been His pleas- 
ure, Christ might, at His birth, have 
shaken the heavens bv power and terri- 
fied all nature by His majesty; but 
these were not the attendants of His 
coming, for He came not to destroy, 
but to save, not to display worldly 
power and riches, but to become man, 
even the poorest of men. 

The sublime charity of His life is 
no less impressive in those scenes of 
His crucifixion and death. 
says 4 Kempis, “has many followers of 
His Heavenly Kingdom, but few bear- 
ers of His cross.” And is not the ex- 
planation to be found in the bound- 
less charity which motivated His life? 
His death was a sacrifice of love. “He 
was offered because it was his own will,” 
said the Prophet Isias, “and He opened 
not His mouth.” 


“Jesus,” 


CHRISTIAN CHARITY— 
CONVERSATION PIECE 


We are all social beings. We were 
created to live together in understand- 
ing and mutual helpfulness. No soli- 
tary person is sufficient unto himself. 
We are all mutually dependent upon 
one another, not only as this concerns 
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our physical well-being, but also as it 
has to do with our spiritual welfare, 
just as the different parts of the bodv 
are dependent upon one another. “The 
eye,” says St. Paul, “cannot say to the 
hand, I do not need thy help; nor again 
the head to the feet, I have no need of 
you.” And so it is with the social 
body. If any member suffers, all of 
the members suffer, or if one member 
glories, all of the members rejoice with 
it. The practice of Christian charity, 
therefore, is not a practice of mere ex- 
pediency ; it is a moral, social necessity. 
How well this is illustrated in two 
incidents in our Lord’s ministry. Of 
the repentant harlot who anoints His 
feet, He says, “Her sins, which are 
many, are forgiven; for she hath loved 
much”; but of the lawyers who are 
more preoccupied with the letter than 
with the spirit of the law, “Woe to you 
because you load men with bur- 


dens which they cannot bear, and you 
yourselves touch not the packs with 
one of your fingers.” 

Sometimes in our impatience with 
things as they are, and when tempted 
to criticize another who may or may 
not be at fault, we seem to forget, for 
the moment, that charity admits of de- 
grees. No human being, I suppose, is 
ever wholly perfect so far as charity is 
concerned, nor is any human being ever 
wholly lacking in this virtue. There is 
more than a little justification for the 
popularity of the jingle: “As bad as 
I am and as good as you are, [ am as 
good as you are as bad as I am.” 

This most certainly was not what 
St. Peter had in mind. For him there 
was only one life after which he sought 
to model his own life, and that was the 
life of Christ, for “before all things 
have a mutual charity among your- 


” 


selves. 


Feast of Pentecost 


And Where Is the Zeal to Mateh the Truth? 


“All these with one mind continued steadfastly with the women and Mary the 
mother of Jesus, and with His brethren” (Acts 1: 14). 


OUTLINE: 

(1) The Mother of God was there. 

(2) The Mother of God is here. 

(3) Conclusion: As Mary was the strength 
of the Apostles at the beginning of 
the Church, so now today we must 
beg her for a renewal of the strength 
that was ours at Confirmation. 


Today is the great day for it marks 
the day on which the Holy Spirit de- 
scended upon the Apostles in the form 
of tongues of fire. The light of that 
fire illumined their intellect; the heat 
of that fire filled their hearts with the 
burning zeal for souls and a love for 
God. Their fearful tongues were loosed, 


and from that day the Church grew, 
and, as it grew in power, the Holy 
Spirit enlightened more leaders to go 
forth and preach the doctrine of Christ 
even in the face of savage persecutions. 


THE MOTHER OF GOD WAS THERE 


Today, even as on the first Pente- 
cost, there is need of courage in face of 
opposition, and love and truth in place 
of hate and error. At the close of the 
Holy Year, the Holy Father declared 
the Feast of the Queenship of Mary 
and authorized its celebration on May 
dist. 

On this feast of Pentecost we behold 
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the Queen surrounded by the Apostles 
praying and awaiting the promised 
Paraclete. It is good to note in passing 
that at the beginning of the public 
ministry of Christ the Evangelist re- 
cords that at the wedding feast of Cana 
“the mother of Jesus was there.” Now, 
at the beginning of the life of the in- 
fant Church, the Mother of Jesus was 
with the apostles. Mother and the 
Queen at the stable in Bethlehem, she is 
also the Mother and the Queen at the 
beginning of the life of the Church. 
While the shepherds and the Magi did 
not fully recognize Mary’s position as 
Queen and Mother, the apostles under- 
stood better than anyone else the gran- 
deur of Mary. They realized her sanc- 
tity, they imitated her virtues. 

When the Holy Spirit filled the souls 
of the apostles with the fire of divine 
love, He enabled them to bring and to 
communicate that love to countless 
millions from country to country, from 
age to age, without ceasing and with- 
out fail. She was for them the visible 
link that united them to the love which 
they had for her Son. She encouraged 
them, she guided them, she inspired 
them. She loved them with a mother’s 
love, she instructed them with a 
mother’s wisdom, she encouraged them 
with a mother’s courage. The apostles, 
as all of us, were only human. Their 
hearts needed the example and inspira- 
tion of a human heart fully in tune 
with the inspirations of the Holy Spirit. 
Mary was all of this to them. 


THE TRUTH IS OURS; 
WHOSE IS THE ZEAL? 


During these days of universal dis- 
tress and affliction, the world still is 
divided into two camps. On one side 
we have the Catholic Church, whose 
chief ally is the Spirit of God; on the 
other side we have atheistic commu- 
nism, whose principle ally is the devil. 
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In the camp of the Catholic Church 
there are millions looking to her with 
hopeful eyes while they listen to the 
voice of the Spirit within their souls; 
in the camp of godlessness and mate- 
rialism and all its other satelites, there 
are millions who bend their heads in 
despair as they listen to the lies of the 
Prince of Darkness. 

To speak of camps, to speak of divi- 
sion, to speak of deceit, means war; it 
means the loss of blood; it means the 
destruction of nations. But what are 
all of these? Are they not result of a 
higher type of warfare? Warfare be- 
tween the truth and falsehood, warfare 
between the Spirit and the devil, war- 
fare between Christians and pagans? 
Indeed, our Blessed Lord charged His 
apostles to fight, for He said, “Behold I 
send you forth like sheep in the midst 
of wolves,” for “I have come to bring 
a sword, not peace.” Yes, Christ came 
to spread fire upon the earth, but not 
the fire of international strife. He 
came to spread the fire of divine love 
which the Holy Spirit would enkindle 
in the hearts of the Apostles. He came 
to spread the sacred fire whose light 
would guide the weak intellects of men 
in their search for the truth. He left 
them His Mother who would strengthen 
their toddling steps as they carried out 
His instructions, “Go into the whole 
world and preach the gospel to every 
creature” (Mark xvi:15). 

As we look to the east and to the 
west of us, we are astounded at the 
progress that communism has made. I 
am particularly reminded of a story 
they were telling in Europe not long 
ago: “In a Bulgarian classroom, a com- 
munist teacher asked her hungry pupils 
to recite the Lord’s Prayer. When they 
had finished, they were still hungry— 
then the teacher lead them into a new 
began, “Our father, 
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Stalin.” Suddenly through a hole in 
the ceiling, straight from the Marxist 
heaven, tumbled loaf after loaf of 
bread.” And we ask ourselves, “How 
could so many persons be duped by so 
many lies and contradictions?” My 
dear people, the solution lies in this: the 
evil spirit has ardent devotees who work 
“in season and out of season,” in order 
to enlist new recruits for his camp. In- 
deed, we accept the word of God’s 
Church, but where is the firmness of the 
early apostles, where the zeal of the 
early Christians, where courage that 
has no regard for the pusillanimous 
spirit? Firmness has degenerated into 


‘compromise, zeal has melted down to 


tepidity and courage weakened by 
human respect. 


THE MOTHER OF GOD IS HERE 


As the infant Church needed Mary, 
so the Church today needs Mary. 
Wasn’t it this great need to be more 
fully realized by the world that 
prompted the Holy Father to dedicate 
an entire year to her? Is it any wonder 
that he should have instituted the 
Feast of the Queenship of Mary? Now, 


as on the first Pentecost, guidance and 
inspiration is needed. Minds need to 
sever the entanglements resulting from 
the errors of materialism and secular- 
ism. Hearts need to be inflamed with 
a love that will destroy the dross of 
affection for things of the earth. As 
the prayer to the Holy Spirit puts it, 
“to truly relish what is right and ever 
to rejoice in His holy consolations.” As 
it was in the beginning, it is now, and 
it ever shall be. For as Christ prom- 
ised to be with His Church until the 
end of time, Mary also will be with the 
Church until the end of time, because 
where Christ is, Mary is also. 

Let each of us ask, on this great 
feast, that our Blessed Lady give us a 
greater response to the inspirations of 
the Holy Spirit in our own lives in order 
that we may bring about a greater re- 
newal of the graces of our Confirma- 
tion. 

Graciously be near us, our Lady of 
the Cenacle, in our present needs, and 
succor us by thy power, that Almighty 
God may be pleased to grant us, 
through thy pleading, the favor for 
which we earnestly pray. Amen. 
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Baste Views tn Education 


By the RIGHT REV. MSGR. PAUL E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


We live in critical times. Through- 
out the world there is unrest, eco- 
nomic, political and social. ‘loo fre- 
quently in our times has it driven 
men to bloody conflict. After each 
such war they retreat, like animals 
seriously wounded, only to re- 
strengthen themselves and plot new 
assaults. There is talk of peace and 
order, of justice and charity, but 
men seem to lack the understanding, 
the integrity, and the love to bring 
it about. There is a confusion and 
disorder among and within nations, 
which reflects clearly a disorder 
among and within men. Contrary to 
certain philosophies accepted today, 
we believe the individual and not the 
group is the reality. Human society 
and every national or racial subsidi- 
ary group within it is made up of 
free, independent individuals, ca- 
pable of thought and decision. It is 
the reform of the individual, there- 
fore, and not social planning which 
can best effect justice, charity, and 
peace.! 

In this introductory paragraph on the 
Catholic philosophy of education, Doc- 
tors Quigley and McDowell give a pic- 
ture of the confused and disordered 
world into which the modern child is 
projected at birth. The problems of 
the world in which he lives face the 
child as he advances into maturity. 
In solving these problems for him, his 
teachers take a prominent part. In 
forming the individual, our authors tell 
us, the role of the educator is para- 
mount. Doctor George Johnson, in his 
definition of education, tells us that it 
is true function of education to change 
~ 1 Handbook of School Policies and Practices 


(Diocese of Pittsburgh, 1954). By Thomas J. 
Quigley, Ph.D., and John B. McDowell, Ph.D. 
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people, to make them different than 
they were before. It is a process of 
conversion, whereby immaturity yields 
place to maturity, rudeness to culture, 
and the individual is_ progressively 
liberated from the control of his lower 
impulses and ach:eves mastery of him- 
self, by reason of the fact that his will 
becomes habituated to making de- 
cisions, not at the behest of immediate 
selfish desire, but in accordance with 
the dictates of an enlightened reason. 

THE HIGH OFFICE OF 

THE TEACHER 

This definition of education brings 
into clear light the importance of the 
work to be done for the child by those 
who take the responsibility of forming 
him. It is no exaggeration to say that 
every act and word of his teachers 
have a profound effect upon the child 
from the moment he enters school. As 
the child advances into maturity he has 
need of a working concept of life. He 
has a right to his social inheritance, 
from which he may draw the wisdom of 
the ages. All those who essay to teach 
him, formally or informally, share in 
the transmission of this social inherit- 
ance. His parents and other teachers 
who succeed them as their agents, must 
supply and define ideals, principles, 
and understandings by which the child 
formulates his working concept of life. 
In the intimate relationship of child 
and teacher there is no possibility of 
the teacher ignoring the implications 
of that intimacy. He cannot remain 
neutral. The child is there to learn, 
and he will absorb much from the word 
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and example of those who occupy the 
high office of guiding and informing 
him. The parent, who is the primary 
teacher of the child, must be vigilant 
that he may not delegate any part of 
his teaching authority to one who is 
unfit. “Every child,” write Quigley 
and McDowell, “reflects a little of his 
teacher and much of the philosophy of 
life which motivates the teacher and 
underlies his teaching. Because of his 
unique role the teacher must transmit 
some basic understandings about life. 
Even if he deliberately sets out to 
avoid communicating such basic con- 
cepts, he is, by that premise, declaring 
the concepts unimportant. The child 
is set in a definite direction not only by 
clear statements in favor of or against 
certain ideals and principles, but also 
by omissions, by evasions, by triflings. 
It is evident that a nation, that parents, 
should have a deep concern for the 
philosophies by which its teachers live.” 


WHAT, WHENCE, WHITHER, HOW? 


Every child begins quickly to form 
his philosophy of life. Every man must 
know something of what he is about in 
this world: what he is, whence he comes 
and whither he is going. The knowl- 
edge of his destination is not sufficient; 
he must also know how he is to reach 
it. Led by yearnings which Christian 
parents have implanted in his very 
heart, he develops a set of values and 
begins to order his life according to 
certain principles and certain ideals. 
All these values, principles and ideals 
contribute to his philosophy of life. 
These guiding norms are acquired or 
learned. If the child were left with 
no guides, no teachers, his philosophy 
of life might never rise above the in- 
stincts of the ape and the tiger. Edu- 
cation must aim at bringing the flesh 
into subjection to the spirit. It must 


aim at bringing conduct under a rea- 
soned rule of life which is not, and 
never can be, the mere exaltation of 
animal instinct. 


Formal education must help the 
pupil to acquire and to learn the values, 
principles, and ideals that make for a 
correct philosophy of life. No agency 
of education, formal or informal, can 
disavow this responsibility of contribut- 
ing to the philosophy of life that they 
are inevitably forming in the minds 
and hearts of the young. Informal 
agencies, like the radio, television, the 
movies, the press, and particularly the 
family, play a most important role in 
helping the child build his philosophy. 
Quigley and McDowell call attention 
to a recent survey which indicates that 
the average American child spends 
twenty-seven hours a week watching 
television. What a fearful responsi- 
bility this fact places upon those who 
have charge of meting out the programs 
absorbed by these receptive minds. 


THERE IS NO SUCH THING AS 
NEUTRAL PHILOSOPHY 


The school has the child for but 
twenty-five hours a week, through only 
nine or ten months of the year, and it 
is universally conceded that those who 
direct that schooling have a great re- 
sponsibility. If we call upon educators 
to state plainly their philosophy of life 
and how it is reflected in their school 
program, it follows that we should de- 
mand a similar statement from every 
other agency bearing a part in forming 
young minds. To all educational 
agents, we say: “State your philosophy 
of life and its supporting program 
clearly.” Parents, the State, and the 
Church have a right to know. 


Our authors call upon the educator or 
teacher, before he dares assume dele- 
gated authority over a child from 
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parent, State, or Church, to define his 
aim of education and to define also 
what he believes is the nature of the 
child. Since education is not an end in 
itself, but a means to an end, the clear 
statement of one’s aim is necessary. 
The subject of education is the child 
who learns, and the teacher is privi- 
leged to guide this learning process. He 
cannot do this unless he knows what 
it is he is guiding and whither he is 
guiding it. After giving an answer to 
these two questions, the educator is in 
a position to state his philosophy de- 
fining various agencies of education 
and allotting to each its proper role in 
the work of educating the child. 
Finally, he must state his philosophy of 
the curriculum of the school. The 
teacher’s philosophy falls under these 
four headings: the child, the subject 
of education; the aim, or goals of edu- 
cation; the agencies which educate; the 
curriculum of the school. 

Let it be stressed once more that no 
Catholic educator believes that one can 
be neutral or indifferent about the na- 
ture of the child, and be a good educa- 
tor. Our convictions in this matter con- 
trol our manner of guiding the child 
and the very goal to which we guide 
him. Modern schools of educational 
thought differ sharply about the na- 
ture of the child. Almost all of them 
differ essentially from Catholic thought 
in this matter. Some modern educators 
look upon the child as the end product 
of brute creation, differing from animals 
in degree, but not in kind; others con- 
sider him a continuation of nature 
fully explainable within the framework 
of physical and natural laws; others, 
finally, take the child to be a rather 
complex, but wholly mechanistic unit 
of nature, fully described in terms of 
material elements and their compo- 
nents. 
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WHERE SOCIETY BECOMES 
THE GREAT MORAL NORM 


Very popular today is the notion of 
human nature that views a man, or 
a child, as a cell in the Body Social, or 
Body Politic. This theory contends 
that “Society is the only reality and 
that individuals exist as related parts 
of that one reality, deriving their ex- 
istence, their purpose, their functions, 
their rights and their duties from it.” 
This submerges the individual; only the 
welfare of society counts. Morality, 
ethics, religion, science, art, all these 
must serve society. Service to so- 
ciety is the only norm of the morality 
of a human act. The group accounts 
for individuals, not individuals, for the 
group. Here we have the underlying 
philosophy of Socialism, Communism, 
Fascism, Nazism, and, to a large ex- 
tent, of those who call themselves So- 
cial Democrats. Tainted with this false 
philosophy is the thinking of William 
James, John Dewey, and other Ameri- 
can philosophers and _ psychologists 
whose influence has played an important 
part in fashioning the philosophy of 
American public education. Here is 
the pedagogic objection to the public 


schools. This heady mixture of Mate- 
rialism, Mechanism, Evolutionism, 


Pragmatism, and Socialism is not fitted 
for guiding and forming the child of 
God. In these false philosophies there 
is no room for the Supernatural, nor for 
any Absolutes. “Most of them,” write 
Quigley and McDowell, “are determi- 
nistic and make man a blind slave of 
heredity and environment, thus deny- 
ing his free will, and making all indi- 
vidual freedom at best a questionable 
commodity.” 

The Catholic educator is a Super- 
naturalist. He reaches beyond nature 
for the full explanation of man. His 
philosophy demands and his faith ac- 
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cepts belief in the existence of a per- 
sonal God, the efficient and final cause 
of everything that exists. To him the 
child is, first of all, a creature of God, 
an individual, made in the image and 
likeness of God, destined for eternal 
life with God. “It is because the child 
is made in God’s image, and not be- 
cause he lives in society, that he is a 
free, thinking, willing, responsible per- 
son, enjoying an inherent dignity not 
shared by other species of creatures.” 


REJECTION OF THE LIGHT 


The greatest of teachers, Jesus Christ, 
did not abandon His followers to the 
reckless theorizing and experimenting of 
irresponsible pedagogues. He pointed 
out the need of divine guidance in the 
work of education and provided for it 
through revealed truth and through 
the ministry of His Church. The need 
of this guidance He proclaimed to His 
followers as a self-evident truth. He 
gave them on more than one occasion 
a sufficient refutation of the teaching of 
all those who would seek the end of 
education within the bounds of man’s 
animal inheritance. No clearer positive 
formulation of the ultimate end of edu- 
cation h&s ever been given to man than 
that contained in these words of the 
Master: 


Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with thy whole heart, and with thy 
whole soul, and with thy whole mind. 
This is the greatest and the first com- 
mandment. And the second is like 
unto this: Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself. On these two 
commandments dependeth the whole 
law and the prophets. 


The previous paragraph is drawn 
from Doctor Shields’ delineation of the 
ultimate aim of Christian education.? 





? Philosophy of Education. By Thomas Ed- 
ward Shields, Ph.D. (Catholic Education 
Press, Washington, D. C.), p. 169. 


This renowned educator goes on to say: 


The Church, in the faithful discharge 
of her divine commission, has ever 
held up before her children clear-cut, 
definite ideals of life which must give 
direction to the unceasing endeavors 
of all who would be saved. To help 
the little ones entrusted to their care 
to attain these ideals is the only aim 
which the Chureh has ever permitted 
to those who teach in her name. 
The Church is not contented with the 
mere verbal formulation of her ideals; 
she has ever held up concrete models 
for imitation. The life of Jesus Christ 
on earth is the concrete ideal toward 
which all must strive. Each of the 
saints of the Church exhibits some trait 
or characteristic of the ultimate Model 
of perfection. The results of her edu- 
cational system are the sum total of 
Christian civilization. The present 
drifting back toward pagan ideals, 
even toward the practices of savage 
life, finds its cause in the assumption of 
the control of education by human 
agencies that refuse to follow the ideals 
set up by Jesus Christ and maintained 
by His Church. Darkness and con- 
fusion result from man’s rejection of 
the light of revelation and his seeking 
to determine by the light of his own 
unaided intelligence the ultimate aim 
which should control the educative 
process. 

Shields translated the language of 
the Church into the language of modern 
educational philosophy. He stated that 
“the unchanging aim of Christian edu- 
‘ation is, and always has been, to put 
the pupil into possession of a body of 
truth derived from nature and from 
divine revelation, from the concrete 
work of man’s hand, and from the con- 
tent of human speech, in order to bring 
his conduct into conformity with Chris- 
tian ideals and with the standards of 
the civilization of his day.” In this 
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definition of the ultimate aim of Chris- 
tian education it is conceded that “reve- 
lation alone will not suffice; divine faith 
always presupposes human intelligence 
which it is designed to assist and to 
develop. Supernatural law always pre- 
supposes and implies natural law; 
hence, truths derived from nature are 
presupposed by the truths made known 
to man through revelation. In facet, 
the most conspicuous feature of our 
Lord’s teaching may be found in this, 
that He always sought to lead His 
disciples into an understanding of the 
truths of the supernatural life through 
their understanding of natural truths.” 


NATURA HUMANA—NORM 


Natural truth is not taken away from 
the human intellect by divine revela- 
tion; the limitations to the scope of 
human intellect are removed or pushed 
out into wider fields by this divine 
agency. In a word, revelation removes 
defects, not perfections, from the hu- 
man mind. “It should be noted,” de- 
clares Doctor Shields, “that in the 
Christian aim of education the im- 
parting of knowledge is never the end. 
Knowledge must be imparted so that it 
may nourish the conscious life of the 
pupil and this is sought to the further 
end of securing desirable conduct. The 
ultimate aim, therefore, is to secure 
adequate adjustment of the pupil to 
Christian ideals of life and to the stand- 
ards of the civilization of the day. 
‘Render therefore to Caesar the things 
that are Caesar’s: and to God the 
things that are God’s.’”’ 

The Supernaturalist does not forget 
or ignore other areas of human living 
in this world. The prime consideration 
is the fact that man has a soul created 
by God, made in His own image and 
likeness, and destined for eternal life 
with Him. But the immortal soul is 
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endowed with capacities which need to 
be developed here and now for the good 
of the individual and for the good of 
society. The capacities with which the 
child is endowed are classified as physi- 
‘al, intellectual, and moral capacities; 
all these must be developed harmo- 
niously. 

The child is a physical being. True 
education drives toward a full develop- 
ment of man’s physical nature, but if 
it gives all attention to the physical, 
it is out of balance. On the other hand, 
education cannot disregard the pupil’s 
physical life and powers. They are 
subsidiary to the intellective powers, 
but intellective and volitional activi- 
ties are dependent on physical powers 
because there is nothing in the intel- 
lect or will unless it is first in the 
senses. There is deep meaning in the 
maxim “nihil est in intellectu nisi prius 
fuerit in sensu.” The body has its 
share in the beauty and power of which 
the Creator made the individual ca- 
pable. The physical potentialities and 
capacities must be developed to their 
optimum level. Life is enriched 
through this development. 


The child is an intelligen{ being. 
“Just as he has sensory and motor 
activities because he is material,” write 
Quigley and McDowell, “so also he 
has intellection and volition because he 
is spiritual. They are powers of the 
soul and it is in the possession of these 
powers, in a power of knowing and lov- 
ing peculiar to man, that man is shown 
to be created in the image of God. This 
power of knowing in man differs from 
so called animal intelligence. Man, 
a child, can grasp essences, perceive 
relations, judge, reason, deal with the 
abstract. This intellective power is 
man’s greatest power. Its object is 
truth. The stimulation and guidance 
of this power is education’s chief task.” 
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The child is a volitional being. His 
volitional power is a power of his soul. 
The life of the soul consists of intelli- 
gence and will; the more of life the 
soul has, the more Godlike it is. God 
is supreme intelligence and supreme 
will; He grasps in their entirety truth 
and goodness; the more of truth and of 
goodness the soul in turn absorbs, the 
nearer it is to God, the more closely 
does it reflect the image of God. The 
will embraces what the intellect judges 
to be good. The teacher must enkindle 
in the souls of young pupils the passion 
for truth, and then train their wills to 
love goodness, to embrace it, to cling 
to it so steadfastly that nothing can 
ever turn them from it. The soul, 
abusing the high gift of freedom with 
which it is crowned, can choose evil and 
decline from the path of duty and right- 
eousness. The Christian teacher. in 
seeking to preserve his pupils from spiri- 
tual shipwreck, must ever hold before 
their eyes the mirror of goodness, that 
their thoughts, their affections, their 
acts, may be modeled upon the Divine 
Ideal. 


A CHILD OF ADAM 
IS TO BE EDUCATED 


Education must develop the will and 
direct it to the practice of virtue. “The 
freedom of the will,” write Quigley and 
McDowell, “is the foundation of mor- 
ality and the source of merit. The 
child has the power not only to know 
right from wrong, but also to choose 
the right and reject the wrong. A 
human act is one which brings into play 
the intellective and volitional powers, 
and only human acts effect man’s 
achievement of his final destiny. Hence 
the development of a man’s pattern of 
habits of right choices becomes a func- 
tion of the educative process.” 

The child is an emotional being. 


Education cannot neglect the emotions, 
for an emotion is a reaction of the 
whole man, physical, intellectual, and 
volitional. The psychologist’s defini- 
tion of emotion makes this truth evi- 
dent. Father Bittle describes an emo- 
tion as “an affective mental state of 
the animal organism, following the cog- 
nition of an object or situation, char- 
acterized by strong feeling, by an im- 
pulse to action, and by physiological 
changes in bodily function.’* Quigley 
and McDowell tell us that, since emo- 
tions can motivate good or bad behav- 
ior, and since man always acts and re- 
acts as a unit, education must aim to 
establish controls over bad emotional 
responses and cultivate good emotions. 

The child is a religious being. Man's 
relationship to the Supreme Being is an 
essential part of his nature, and he 
must confess God’s supreme dominion 
over him and his total dependence on 
God. Since the duties we owe our Cre- 
ator take precedence over other duties, 
all true education must accord the first 
place to religion, that is, to the knowl- 
edge of God and His law, and must cul- 
tivate a spirit of obedience to His com- 
mands. Education that ignores religion 
is incomplete, stunted, truncated. 

The child is a fallen being. Man, 
originally created in the state of grace, 
forfeited that precious endowment 
through sin, Original Sin. Privileged 
to participate in the divine nature, the 
very life of God, man lost this share of 
God’s life through Original Sin. “As 
a result,” we read in the Pittsburgh 
Handbook, “his intellect and will are 
darkened and shaken in terms of his 
final destiny. He reaches that destiny 
with difficulty. His human nature was 
in no sense depraved, but deprived of 


8 The Whole Man. By Celestine N. Bittle, 
O.F.M.Cap. (Bruce Publishing Company, Mil- 
waukee, 1946). 
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the light and help of God, so that now 
he must struggle to regain that union 
with God, which is called Grace, the 
state of being holy and pleasing in the 
eyes of God.” 

The child is a social being. Though 
an individual, he must fulfill his destiny 
as an integral member of the com- 
munity of men. Father Bittle tells us 
that there is in man the natural apti- 
tude, inclination, and need for a perma- 
nent union and companionship with his 
fellowmen, so that he cannot escape 
membership in this kind of society with- 


out doing violence to his human nature 
and running the serious risk of frus- 
trating the purpose of his existence. 
“The natural drive of man,” we read in 
the Handbook, “to seek truth, to pre- 
serve life, to propagate the species all 
demand social living. In all their most 
essential human activities, not even ex- 
cepting their search for God and their 
worship of God, men are naturally in- 
terdependent.”’ 

True education can ignore no aspect 
of the nature of the child, for this full 
nature reflects God's plan. 
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QO UESTIONS Answer ED 


By JOHN J. DANAGHER, C.M., J.C.D. 





Age of Sponsor for Confirmation 


Question: There is disagreement 
among us as to the lawful age for a 
sponsor at confirmation, with some say- 
ing that he must be fourteen years old, 
and others claiming that thirteen years 
of age are enough. Can you tell us 
which is the correct interpretation? 

ASSISTANT 
Canon 796 determines the 
norms for lawful admission of anyone 
as a sponsor at confirmation, stating 
that, except in specified circumstances, 
the sponsor should be other than the 
person who was sponsor at baptism, and 


Answer: 


that the sponsor should be of the same 
sex as the person being confirmed. The 
canon then declares that the preserip- 
tions of Canon 766 should also be ob- 
served. 

Canon 766 lists the various require- 
ments for lawful sponsorship at bap- 
tism. The first of these is that the 
sponsor “shall have reached the four- 
teenth year of his age, unless for just 
cause the minister judges otherwise.” ? 
According to the canons for the com- 
putation of time in law, and especially 
Canon 34, § 3, this law is understood 
to mean that a person may lawfully 
assist as sponsor at baptism or confir- 
mation, without the need of any special 
permission, on the day after his thir- 
teenth birthday. At midnight ending 
the thirteenth birthday, a youngster 
has canonically completed his  thir- 
teenth year. Having done this, he has 

+ Canon 766: “Ut autem quis licite patrinus 
admittatur, oportet: 1) Dectmum quartum 


suae aetatis annum attigerit, nisi aliud wusta 
de causa ministro videatur ... .” 


reached or attained his fourteenth year, 
which is the age required by Canons 
766 and 796. 

Is it correct, then, to say that for 
lawful sponsorship one should be four- 
teen years old? At the least, this ex- 
pression is misleading. When we say 
that someone is fourteen years old, we 
ordinarily mean that he has celebrated 
his fourteenth birthday, or that today 
is his fourteenth birthday. Therefore, 
to express correctly the age for lawful 
sponsorship required by the Code, we 
should say that a sponsor must be thir- 
teen years old or, to be more exact, that 
he must have passed his thirteenth 
birthday. 

It is true that the minister of the 
Sacrament, either of Baptism or of Con- 
firmation, for just cause may permit a 
younger person to act as sponsor. This 
presents no great problem for a baptism, 
but the situation is not so easily 
handled when one is being confirmed. 
In the latter case, because it is the 
Bishop who confirms and administers 
the Sacrament, his permission is re- 
quired for admission of a younger per- 
son as sponsor. It is usually too in- 
convenient to seek this permission in 
advance, and it is not desirable to post- 
pone seeking the permission until im- 
mediately before the ceremony. Hence, 
an incorrect interpretation of the pre- 
scriptions of the Code may result in 
needlessly barring from sponsorship a 
boy or girl who could lawfully fulfill 
that office without having to get spe- 
cial permission from the minister of 
the Sacrament. 
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Convert’s Obligation toward 
Children 


Question: In my parish there is a 
non-Catholic couple, validly married, 
to whom three children have been born. 
The wife has been attending our in- 
struction classes, and intends to be- 
come a Catholic. Her husband agrees 
to the conversion of his wife and to her 
practicing the Catholic religion, but 
he is opposed to her bringing up in the 
Catholic faith any of their children, 
either those already born or those that 
may be born in the future. Without 
his consent, the woman will hardly be 
able to do anything about having the 
children baptized and brought up as 
Catholics. Is there any objection, from 
the viewpoint of moral theology or of 
canon law, to receiving this woman into 
the Church? If there is such an objec- 
tion, how are we to explain the fact 
that she is inculpably being deprived of 
the opportunity to become a Catholic? 

READER 


Answer: The Church does not grant 
a dispensation for a marriage between 
a Catholic and a non-Catholic, unless 
there be serious reasons for the dis- 
pensation, and there be given in writing 
guarantees that the Catholic party will 
be able freely to practice his or her 
faith, and that all of the children born 
of the marriage will be educated only in 
the Catholic faith.? If there be danger 
of perversion, that is, of loss of the 
faith for the Catholic party and the 
children, the marriage is forbidden by 
divine law, as well as by an ecclesiasti- 
cal impediment.* 

These regulations, however, apply 
only to a marriage which has not yet 
been contracted. If a couple is already 
validly married, the attitude of one or 
the other party toward the Catholic 
religion does not alter the validity of 
the marriage. Nevertheless, if either 


?Cfr. Canons 1061, 1071 
*Canon 1060 
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husband or wife becomes a Catholic 
there arises for the convert to the 
Church the obligation in conscience of 
taking whatever measures are reason- 
ably possible in each case to see that 
the light of faith is passed on to the 
offspring of the marriage. 

Does the opposition of husband or 
wife, or any other circumstance which 
would prevent conversion of the chil- 
dren, mean that a would-be convert 
must forego entrance into the Catholic 
Church? Must the convert give up 
home and family as the price of admis- 
sion into the Church? To demand this 
would be to require too much. 

A good summary of the obligations 
of the convert in this situation can be 
found in a response given by the Sacred 
Congregation of the Holy Office, con- 
cerning the applicability of the usual 
mixed marriage guarantees to children 
already born. The Holy Office de- 
clared that the promises required by 
Canon 1061 before a mixed marriage 
include only the children yet to be 
born, and that they do not include chil- 
dren who have already been born. The 
response then went on to explain the 
mind of the Sacred Congregation in 
giving this reply. “The mind of the 
Sacred Congregation is this: although 
per se according to the canon cited, 
promises are not required as regards 
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children already born before the cele- 
bration of the marriage, yet the parties 
to the marriage are by all means to be 
warned of their grave obligation under 
the divine law to see to the Catholic 
education also of children who are al- 
ready born.” 4 

One cannot reasonably demand more 
than this of a woman who was validly 
married before her reception into the 
Church. In any ease there is a posi- 
tive grave obligation to do what is 
reasonably possible with regard to the 
Catholic education of all one’s children. 
The response of the Sacred Congregation 
recognizes, or takes for granted, this 
obligation. Its immediate concern was 
to say that the law, requiring promises 
before a dispensation for a mixed mar- 
riage, does not apply to children al- 
ready born. Therefore, when a married 
woman wishes to become a Catholic, 
we should inform her of her grave ob- 
ligation to do what she can to bring 
about the conversion and the Catholic 
education of the children who have al- 
ready been born to her. In this matter 
we can oblige her to no more than is 
required of the Catholic who has at- 
tempted marriage outside the Church. 

Should we demand, in addition, an 
unqualified promise that all future off- 
spring will be educated in the Catholic 
Church, as we do before a mixed mar- 
riage? The two cases are different. 
Here there is no impediment to mar- 
riage, needing a dispensation. There is 
question only of a convert, seeking ad- 
mission to the Catholic Church, who is 
willing to do everything within her 
power to fulfill the requirements laid 
down for her by the laws of God and 
of the Church. 

She has an obligation to rear her 
children, present or future, in the Catho- 

‘ Holy Office, January 16, 1942. Acta Apos- 


tolicae Sedis, Vol. XXXIV, p. 22. Canon 
Law Digest, Volume II, p. 286 
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lie faith, so far as this is possible for 
her. However, no one is bound to 
the impossible, morally speaking. The 
woman who wishes to be a Catholic 
should strive to bring about, eventually, 
the conversion of her husband to the 
true faith. She must also endeavor, 
in so far as she can, considering his 
hostility to the Church, to provide for 
the baptism and the Catholic educa- 
tion of the children. If she sincerely 
promises to do her best in this respect, 
she should not be barred from recep- 
tion into the Church merely because 
circumstances not of her own choosing 
may prevent the effective carrying out 
of her good purposes. 

Because of the principles that it 
enunciates, it may be well to quote 
here a selected passage from certain 
notes appended to a letter sent by the 
Cardinal Prefect of the Holy Office in 
1938, regarding mixed marriages and 
prenuptial guarantees in Japan. The 
letter and notes are concerned with the 
contracting of marriages in the special 
circumstances to be found in that 
country, but the following quotation is 
applicable to the present case. 


“...I1f the parties, whether they 
be Catholics or catechumens, on their 
part seriously do what they can to 
secure the baptism and the Catholic 
education of all the children; if they 
are in no way the cause (either posi- 
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tive or negative, mediate or immedi- 
ate) that Catholic education is in 
spite of them doubtful or impossible 
...1n these circumstances the parties 
are not to be restrained from a par- 
ticular marriage, nor are they to be 
denied the sacraments or the neces- 
sary dispensations from matrimonial 
impediments. 

“For the law of God, by which 
parents are bound to the Catholic 
education of all their children, does 
not intend to bind them to what is 
impossible. And if they sincerely do 
what they can, they are not the cause 
of their children’s privation of bap- 
tism and Catholic education. For 
the fact that they generate children 
foreseeing the impossibility of their 
Catholic education does not make 
them the cause that their children 
are not regenerated by baptism. And 
even though by begetting children 
they are said to co-operate in some 
way to their non-Catholic education, 
if this be co-operation at all, it is no 
more than material co-operation, for 
the placing of which they have in thi 
case a very grave justifying reason, 
namely, the natural right of man to 
marriage and to its natural use. 

“Of this right and this use, no one 
who is otherwise capable of marriage 
should be deprived, except in the 
case of grave crime, or an entirely 
free renunciation of the right... . 
Wherefore, though on the one hand 
the very serious obligation of parents 
to educate their children as Catho- 
lics must be impressed upon the faith- 
ful and catechumens, on the other 
hand they must not be charged with 
a greater burden than has_ been 
placed upon them by God Himself, 
the Author of Nature and of grace.” ® 
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5 Letter of Cardinal Secretary of the Holy 
Office to the Cardinal Prefect of Propaganda, 
April 21, 1938, quoted in Canonical Procedure 
in Matrimonial Cases, by William J. Doheny, 
CS.C., JU.D. (Bruce, Milwaukee, 1948). 
Volume I, pp. 659, 660 











QUESTIONS ANSWERED 





Mass in the same church on the same 
day? 
PAROCHUS 

Answer: Neither the Apostolic Con- 
stitution Christus Dominus, by which 
the new discipline of the Eucharistic 
fast was established, nor the Instruc- 
tion of the Sacred Congregation of the 
Holy Office, which accompanied the 
Constitution, limits the power of the 
local Ordinary to the authorization of 
only one evening Mass in a chureh on 
the days when evening Mass is per- 
missible. 

The sixth Norm of the Christus 
Dominus says that the celebration of 
Mass can be permitted in the after- 
noon or evening.'! The Holy Office In- 
struction states (no. 11) that local Or- 
dinaries enjoy the faculty of permitting 
~2«  locorum Ordinariis concedimus ut 
Missae celebrationem vespertinis, ut dizimus, 


horis permittere queant tua & 
XXXXV, pp. 22, 23 


in their territory the celebration of 
evening Mass, if they judge it neces- 
sary.2 It says also (no. 12) that 
Masses of this kind may not begin be- 
fore four o’clock in the afternoon. 
The restrictions upon the evening 
Mass, with regard to days of the week 
and the time of day, are well defined by 
the Holy See. If the Supreme Pontiff 
had wished to give to the local Ordi- 
naries authority to permit only one 
evening Mass on the same day in any 
church, he could easily have said so. 
The fact that no such restriction is ex- 
pressed, and that it is left to the Ordi- 
nary to decide whether or not an even- 
ing Mass is necessary, in itself argues 
to his being able to permit more than 
one evening Mass in a church, if he 
deems it proper. 
~ 8“Constitutionis vi Ordinarii locorum (cfr. 
can. 198) facultate fruuntur permittendi in 
proprio territorio Missae vespertinae cele- 


brationem, si adiuncta id necessario exig- 
unt...” A. A.S., XXXXYV, p. 49 
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Moreover, although the Apostolic 
Constitution and the Holy Office In- 
struction both warn against undue ex- 
tension of the concessions which have 
been made, and say that there should 
be faithful adherence to the text of the 
apostolic concessions, they do not de- 
mand that the strict or the strictest 
interpretation must be followed. In 
the present case, the Ordinary is fol- 
lowing faithfully the text of the Con- 
stitution and of the Instruction, if he 
permits the celebration of more than 
one evening Mass in the same church 
on one of the days specified by the 
Holy See. He is authorized to permit 
the celebration of evening Mass, and 
it is only this which he does. He is not 
going beyond the terms of the conces- 
sions granted for evening Mass. 

However, it is to be presumed that 
the local Ordinary, when giving per- 
mission for evening Mass in any parish, 
intends to permit only one Mass, at 
an hour chosen by the pastor. The 
Bishop can grant permission for more 
than one Mass, but the presumption is 
that he has not done so, unless the pas- 
tor has presented to him reasons that 
would justify the authorization of more 
than one evening Mass in the church, 
and has obtained permission for more 
than one Mass. 
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New Door . Pig 


MODERN SCIENCE AND Gop. By P. J. 
McLaughlin, D. és Se. (Philosophical 
Library, New York, 1954), 89 pp. 
$2.75. 


This little book should prove to be 
of interest to a wide variety of readers. 
It deals with a subject which, as the 
title itself indicates, is not only timely, 
but of great importance. In fact, the 
book is even more important than its 
title suggests, for it contains the his- 
toric address of Nov. 22, 1951, which 
Pope Pius XII delivered to the mem- 
bers of the Pontifical Academy of Sci- 
ence. Dr. McLaughlin provides us 
with a good readable translation of this 
papal allocution, together with a brief 
commentary along scientific and phil- 
osophical lines. 

Those having some knowledge of 
philosophy will find the scientific com- 
ments scattered throughout the book 
helpful; scientists will certainly bene- 
fit by the author’s philosophical re- 
marks. Neither class, however, will be 
completely satisfied with the rather 
sketchy treatment that is given to cer- 
tain important points. But this is a 
very minor fault in a book of this kind, 
for the author’s purpose was not to 
write a textbook on science or philoso- 
phy, but rather to make clear to all, 
and especially to the general reader 
who is apt to experience some difficulty 
in going through a technical document, 
the meaning of the Holy Father’s 
In this he has succeeded ad- 
mirably well. 


words. 


Although the author has the general 
reader principally in mind, and not the 
philosopher, a little greater care could 
have been exercised in the presentation 
of the views of philosophers. For ex- 
ample, he does not hesitate to state 
that, in Plato’s philosophy, the Good is 
God. Many historians will not accept 
this identification. Some, it is true, 
have tried to make out a case for the 
view that is suggested by the author, 
but their opinion, at best, is extremely 
doubtful. To the best of my knowl- 
edge, Plato never identified the Good 
with God. There is in his thought a 
God who enjoys a certain supremacy 
among the gods—the Demiurge of 
Timaeus—but he is not represented as 
being identical with the Good. The 
Good and God were eventually identi- 
fied, but that was not the work of Plato, 
at least not clearly so; nor was it the 
work of Plotinus who refers to the One 
(Good), in a few texts, as the supreme 
yod, but normally pays little heed to 
that expression. As one historian put 
it: in Plotinus, “The One is a God 
sometimes.” 

What is perhaps a little more serious 
is that the occasional references to 
Kant on the question of God’s existence 
can easily mislead and puzzle the or- 
dinary reader. The author makes men- 
tion of Kant’s classification of the ar- 
guments for the existence of God and 
even adds a favorable remark made by 
the German philosopher on the tele- 
ological argument, but in all this not a 
word about Kant’s rejection of these 
arguments as invalid. Elsewhere, in 
speaking of the argument from contin- 
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gency, the author says that “this argu- 
ment is much the same as Kant’s cos- 
mological argument.” This is not ex- 
actly the case, but I have no intention 
of discussing this difficult point here. 
What is more important is that, from 
the author’s casual remark, a person 
unacquainted with Kant’s views can 
carry away the impression that Kant 
is on the side of the angels; and as for 
those who have some knowledge of 
Kant’s philosophy, they might very 
well ask, “What cosmological argu- 
ment?” For, in point of fact, Kant has 
no cosmological argument. The author 
knows all this, of course, but it is un- 
fortunate that he did not state the po- 
sition of Kant a little more fully. 

The author is very warmly to be 
commended for his effort to give Eng- 
lish-speaking people an appreciation of 
the Holy Father’s important message 
on the contributions of modern science 
to philosophy and religion. It is to be 
hoped that priests and laymen, Cath- 
olics, will read and study the historic 
address of Pope Pius XII. 


In a scientific age such as ours, in 
which so many extravagant claims are 
made for science and in which the full 
value of science is not always grasped 
even by the scientists themselves, a 
well balanced judgment concerning the 
positive worth of science and its limi- 
tations is very essential. The words of 
our Holy Father should help to form 
this judgment in the minds of our con- 
temporaries, so that they will not stop, 
as they often do, at the grandeur of this 
world which, in ever increasing meas- 
ure, is being revealed to them by sci- 
ence, but will pass on to the far greater 
grandeur of the God who, in the words 
of the Pope, is “waiting behind every 
new door opened by science.” Phi- 
losophy and theology reveal this God to 
us with great eloquence, but science, 
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own in this regard. 
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EVENING Mass. By Gerald Ellard, 
S.J. (The Liturgical Press, College- 
ville, Minn.), 90 pp. $2.00. 

Here Fr. Ellard gives a practical ex- 
planation and commentary on _ the 
Apostolic Constitution, Christus Domi- 
nus and the Instruction concerning the 
Evening Mass and Eucharistic fast. 
This is a timely book in the Popular 
Liturgical Library series, for many dio- 
ceses have already permitted Evening 
Mass and the number is steadily in- 
creasing. It will be sometime before 
the laity becomes fully cognizant of the 
statute, for these recent privileges and 
regulations concerning the Eucharistic 
fast are more lenient. Fr. Ellard’s work 
will really help. 

Naturally some will seek further en- 
lightenment. If such a book as this is 
available in the parish library or rec- 
tory, it will amply fulfill the ordinary 
needs. The opening chapters quote fre- 
quently from Christus Dominus and 
seek to impress one with the magnitude 
of this great gift of the Church dated 
January 6, 1953. The close and vital 
connection between Evening Mass and 
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the reception of the Eucharist is con- 
tinually stressed. The references to the 
celebration of the Mass in earlier cen- 
turies (pp. 42—44) will be of interest to 
the layman. Besides, the fact that Eve- 
ning Mass lasted longest in Italy, and 
is assumed in Romeo and Juliet, may be 
& surprise to many readers. 

A list of the days on which Evening 
Mass is permitted by the Apostolic 
Constitution shows that the number is 
actually over 150. One of the provi- 
sions permits Evening Mass “on those 
solemnities which are celebrated with a 
great concourse of people.” This 
faculty has found its use on such occa- 
sions as jubilees, exhibits, conventions. 
In fact, as the record reveals, advan- 
tage has been taken of such occasions 
to introduce Evening Mass in many 
dioceses. The Closing of the Forty 
Hours as well as the days of the mis- 
sion are other times when Evening 
Mass has been scheduled or suggested. 


With all the enthusiasm and hope en- 
visioned by the leaders in the liturgical 
movement for the good to be derived 
from Evening Mass, it is well to note 
the word of warning expressed some 
years ago by Cardinal Suhard (1946). 
Evening Mass, he warned, was no pana- 
cea for present day ills. Military chap- 
lains, we are told, “experienced cruel 
disillusionment” in the matter for at- 
tendance at Evening Mass was no better 
that what was common at the early 
morning hours. The closing paragraph 
of the Instruction concerning the Eu- 
charistic fast draws attention to the 
same fact. Here the clergy are re- 
minded to “zealously exhort the faith- 
ful to assist frequently at the Sacrifice 
of the Mass and be refreshed by the 
Bread of the Eucharist, and let them 
promote by opportune measures, 
especially by preaching, that spiritual 
good in view of which the Sovereign 
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Pontiff has been pleased to publish the Alice laughed. “There’s no use trying. 
Constitution” (italies mine). One can’t believe impossible things.” 


The A 1 tains th "3 daresay you haven’t had much 
> en ee oe practice,” said the Queen. “Why 


the Apostolic Constitution and the In- sometimes I’ve believed as many as 
struction in a translation of Fr. Ford. six impossible things before break- 
Finally, for the present-day reader as fast.” 

well as the future historian, the cata- 
loging of the celebration of Evening 
Mass in 1953 and 1954, offers docu- 
mentary evidence of its growth and 
history. It will take some time for 
members of the laity to adjust them- 
selves to the full impact of the privilege, 
but abundant fruit will result if the 
people understand and pray the Mass 
intensely. The bare privilege can 
hardly achieve the good anticipated by 
its many advocates. 


Alice’s White Queen, had she been 
born a century later, would have had, in 
Tudor England, ample material upon 
which to sate her appetite for belief in 
impossibilia. Harrison’s book, if it is 
supposed to be taken seriously, is a 
veritable treasury of the impossible. 
In fact it is incredible. And the aban- 
don with which the author dishes up his 
fare is astounding. Sample, if you will, 
these choice tidbits: 


J. Vincent Hiccinson 1. Fisher and More were not mar- 
tyrs for conscience sake. 
in? , — 
The White Queen Again: 2. The philosophy of Aquinas is 
Tupork EncLANnD. By David Harrison Catholicism’s official basis. 
(Maemillan, New York, 1954), 3. Anglicanism is a reformed, non- 
pp. 376. $14.00. _ papal Catholicism, 
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4. No alterations of Catholic doc- the Mass. 
trine re the Church and her sacra- 8. Elizabeth retained in her private 
ments are implied by the Book of chapel High Mass. 
Common Prayer and the Ordinal. 9. Elizabeth, by alteration of her 

5. The basis of the Anglican Refor- title from Supreme Head of the 
mation was not innovation. It was Church to Supreme Governor, re- 
a return to primitive Christianity nounced prerogatives granted her in 
purged of mediaeval superstitions and 1559 by the Act of the Royal Su- 
unwarranted definitions of doctrine. premacy. 

6. Most people were satisfied with 10. The ancient ornaments of the 


the Prayer Book of 1549. 
7. The Reformers did not abolish 11. The Anglican Church cannot 


Churches were restored by Elizabeth. 
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be classed as Protestant, except in 
the sense that it repudiates the papal 
claims. 
12. Elizabeth never persecuted for 
conscience; she punished for treason. 
13. Anglican Orders were not at- 
tacked prior to the Elizabethan Age. 


Such is the character of this new and 
very expensive book. Surely it is to be 
regretted that so much labor has been 
wasted on the format placed on the 
1954 book market. And is it not amaz- 
ing that a publishing company of so 
respectable a character would place, as 
an outstanding contribution to English 
history, this volume in the literary 
parade? 

Rarely, in modern times, has a pub- 
lisher been so completely taken in by 
an author, or an author, perhaps, by 
some unaccountable temptation to per- 
petuate the same old, old Reformation 
fables which have been ridiculed by 
historians of the highest integrity. 

Pau R. Rawr, 0. M.I. 
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We are decidedly happy to note 
among recent Marian publications the 
second edition of Canon Smith’s intri- 
guing study on Our Lady. Its reap- 
pearance at this ime when Marian 
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Literature is in command, will bring it 
to the attention of many who might 
otherwise have missed its charm. 


Here is a little book of some 185 
pages, which, without being a formal 
theological treatise, gives an excellent 
readable presentation of the matter. 
The ordinary lay reader will follow with 
ease and interest Canon Smith explain- 
ing “When we say that Mary is our 
Co-Redemptrix we mean that she has 
done something for the human race 
sufficiently similar to what Christ has 
done to be called by the same name, 
but yet something so different that the 
function of Christ Himself remains 
unique” (p. 90). The trained theolo- 
gian will marvel that these vital truths 
he has pondered over in complicated 
studies can be stated with such ac- 
curacy in language so_ stylistically 
simple. 

But what particularly pleases us in 
the appearance of this book at this time 
is that we have here an exposition of 
the conservative, so-called “minimist” 
view, the subjective redemption of Our 
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Lady in such sane, cool, simple fashion 
over against the more popular present- 
day opinion of Mary’s part in the 
objective redemption of her Son. 

Although we are not in accord with 
Canon Smith, he is perfectly fair. He 
devotes a full chapter to the view, 
“with which we do not agree.” And then 
he states logically and clearly the tra- 
ditional conservative position. Sixteen 
years—during which many studies have 
been made on this exact matter—have 
not caused Canon Smith to change his 
viewpoint in the least. Perhaps that is 
one reason why this “revised edition” 
contains nothing new save a few words 
of Pius XI (p. 82), some quotations 
from encyclicals of Pius XII (pp. 83- 
85, 165), together with a few words 
about the decree on the Assumption. 

As the distinguished author himself 
tells us in the Preface, there are no dog- 
matic changes; the Papal pronounce- 
ments are brought up to date; and the 
bibliography is omitted. 

We regret this omission. Surely 
some, at least, of the non-technical 
studies on Our Lady that have appeared 
more recently could have been listed 
and with great aid to all classes of 
readers. 

Since these very quotations from the 
Popes are cited by other present-day 
theologians to confirm the “maximist” 
view, it might have been well if Canon 
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Smith had applied his keen, judicious 
mind to point out their significance for 
the moderate position. That in our 
judgement would have rendered the 
new edition of this unique little study 
even more valuable. 
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The Marian Year brought forth 
many books on Our Blessed Mother, 


New Books 


some of which certainly have only a 
passing value. That cannot be said of 
the reprint of Arthur Vermeersch’s 
Meditations and Instructions on the 
Blessed Virgin, which first made ap- 
pearance to commemorate the fiftieth 
anniversary of the proclamation of the 
dogma of the Immaculate Conception, 
and which happily has been re-issued 
at this appropriate time. Ignatian in 
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“... there is no other key...” 
The prophets of Israel have a message for Christians today, just as they had 
for their Hebrew contemporaries. But today’s reader needs some orientation 
if he is to feel the impact of Old Testament prophetic literature. The divine 
message of the prophets is colored—not distorted—by the mentality and 
historical circumstances of its utterance. If this mentality and these circum- 
stances are overlooked, the message may be missed or misunderstood. Be- 
cause it provides us with the necessary background, God’s Heralds is a key to 
the understanding of the prophets. Since in English there is no other key that 
will open the prophets to the average reader, we can be grateful to Dom 
Brendan McGrath, OS.B., for giving us Chaine’s work in its English dress. 
REV. JOHN P. O'CONNELL, M.A., S.T.D. 
Editor, The Catholic Family Bible 
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GOD’S HERALDS: A Guide to the Prophets of Israel appeared originally in 
French under the title Introduction a la lecture des Prophétes. Its author was 
J. Chaine, acknowledged throughout the entire Catholic world as one of the 
greatest scholars and teachers of Scripture, particularly the Old Testament. It 
is to be noted here that the author points out in his foreword that this work is 
not a doctrinal treatise, but rather a helpful introduction to the reading of the 
Prophets from Amos to Malachias. So popular did his work on the Prophets of 
Israel become, that before 1946 the work had gone into seven printings! Not 
only was it a real boon to the clergy, but it attracted a wide audience among the 
Catholic laity eager for a more intelligent understanding of the conditions under 
which prophetic utterances were given to the world. 

NOW, at long last, the great work of Chaine is available to priests and religious 
and seminarians of the English speaking world. GOD’S HERALDS is, in a large 
manner, a dual translation, for the translator, Father Brendan McGrath, O.S.B., 
points out that he learned, shortly after he had started his work of translation, 
that Father John F. McConnell, M.M., Professor of Sacred Theology at Mary- 
knoll, N. Y., had already finished the work. Father McConnell magnanimously 
turned over to Father McGrath his own entire manuscript with permission to 
revise or amend as he saw fit. 


“.. first chapter alone justifies publication .. .” 


Books in English about the prophets are few. Most welcome, therefore, is a 
translation of Chaine’s classic Jntroduction a la lecture des prophétes which 
has so often been revised, reprinted and praised in Europe. Father Brendan 
McGrath has done his work of translating with discernment, accuracy and 
concision. The introductory material in the first chapter alone justifies the 
publication of this book. In subsequent chapters the message of the major 
and the minor prophets is presented in a frame of reference that is at once 
historical, political, economic and social, so that “the word of the Lord” gains 
immediacy and cogency for twentieth-century readers. The scholar and the 
alert Catholic reader will find this a useful volume, one that can be read with 
pleasure and studied with profit. 
KATHRYN SULLIVAN, RS.CJ., PH.D. 
Co-author, with Msgr. John E. Steinmuller, of 
Catholic Biblical Encyclopedia-New Testament; 
Research Professor of Sacred Scripture 
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